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SOME CAUSES OF THE RETARDATION OF AFRICAN 
PROGRESS. 


No generation has ever witnessed such rapid and radical changes 
in the cartography of a continent as ours has in that of Africa. No 
less rapid and thorough is the modification taking place in the esti- 
mate placed by the scientific world on the physical, intellectual, and 
moral character and possibilities of the African negro, or Bantu- 
negro race, which constitutes about three fourths of the whole Afri- 
can population. 

When I began my studies (which happened to be chiefly in the 
German school), popular ethnologic opinion placed the negro race 
at the bottom of the scale of human races and the Germanic at the 
top. The negro was considered to be an imperfect human being, 
the residue of an unsuccessful attempt of Nature at man-making, a 
clog in the wheel of progressive evolution which Nature would have 
to eliminate in order to make room for the Germanic race, in whom 
alone she had realized her ideal of human kind. 

I must confess that when I first went to Africa, ten years ago, I 
was myself so imbued with the prevailing prejudice that it was a 
continual surprise to meet so many indications of the African negro’s 
similarity to our own white humanity. Not that I overlooked its 
vices — which are human —or underrated its peculiar weaknesses, 
but these I found to be traceable to the difference in religion, 
knowledge, and environment rather than to constitutional inferiority. 

To-day public opinion in Germany and elsewhere is largely 
reversing its judgment. As Central Africa is no longer the arid and 
torrid desert of the geographies of our fathers, so the African native 
is no longer a fatally inferior being, doomed to eternal subjection, or 
even extinction. No German acquainted with colonial affairs enter- 
tains now any hope of the German race superseding the native 
races of Africa, or even of the Germans maintaining their political 
and commercial supremacy for more than a few generations. 
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The warlike Germans have learned to appreciate the military 
abilities of the African negro. In the recent colonial wars, the 
German arms — fondly thought to be invincible — have been repeat- 
edly defeated by bush-natives armed with arrows and flint-locks, 
while hired negro soldiers of the colonial troops have had to be 
medalled, publicly praised, and raised in rank for heroic behavior on 
the battlefield. Now, too, German authorities and scientific insti- 
tutions, while not undervaluing the geographical information of 
travellers, turn to the resident missionaries for reliable data on 
African questions, and realize the importance of their codperation in 
the solution of the great social problems of the colonies. 

In England, where since the days of Wilberforce the prejudice 
has ceased to be as general as elsewhere, a marked change for the 
better is also noticed in the way the government and the secular 
press treat African affairs, and the motto “ Africa for the African 
and by the African” is gaining more and more favor. 

The question which now arises is: How is it, that with such a 
bright intellect, backed by such a hardy physique, the African negro 
should have remained in such a low state of culture? 

It is my object in this paper, not to demonstrate the causes of this 
stagnation, but to give the result of my direct observations as to 
some of these causes. 

The statement of these causes will also show what obstacles are 
to be removed or overcome before the African negro, as a race, can 
enter an era of healthy, steady, and ever-expanding development. 

Let me premise that my statements refer to the whole black or 
negro race of Africa, including the Bantu, the Upper Guinea, and the’ 
Sudan tribes, all of which constitute one family and race, the differ- 
ences being chiefly tribal and, to some extent, linguistic. 

As I see things after nine years of personal dealing with native 
Africans, and a longer period of study, the principal visible causes 
of the stagnation of African native civilization are these: 1, seclu- 
sion and climate; 2, the lack of a system of writing ; 3, polygamy; 
4, slavery ; 5, the fear of witchcraft. Of these hindrances the fear 
of witchcraft is by far the most universal, the most pernicious, and 
the most difficult to overcome. 

1. Seclusion. As far as our knowledge goes, no race or nation 
ever developed a great civilization entirely from its own native ele- 
ments. Everywhere the golden age of a nation seems to have been 
preceded by the importation of foreign ideas and due to the 
ingrafting of these on a national stock. Moreover, the progressive 
development of a civilization seems to be dependent upon the contin- 
ued introduction of foreign elements, physical as well as intellectual 
and moral. 
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Since the dawn of history, the bulk of Africa has never been in 
direct and enduring intercourse with a life-giving civilization. No 
doubt, all African arts show some remote contact with Egypt, and 
it is probable that the Punas, settled on both sides of the Red Sea, 
which is said to have received its name from them, had settlements 
along the East Coast and built the towers of Zimbabye in Mashona- 
land. But they seem to have been only temporary residents, buying 
the produce of the country and mining for gold. On the north the 
Sahara has ever been a barrier between Central Africa and the civ- 
ilizations of the Mediterranean. 

For four hundred years the West Coast has been visited by nom- 
inal Christians, but man-stealing was the only real object of their 
expeditions and it is no wonder that vice and crime should have 
been the only things encouraged by their presence. 

The negro nation of the Uaua, neighbors of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, the Sudan tribes which have adopted Islam, and the tribes 
of West and South Africa which have been under British and Por- 
tuguese influence since the extinction of the ultramarine slave traf- 
fic, have proved that the seeds of genuine civilization, dropped in 
African negro soil, in due course of time yield satisfactory fruits. 

Nor should we forget that, as necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion, and as bountiful nature supplies the African with all his needs 
without great exertion on his part, the lack of this great stimulus of 
human activity and invention must have had a retarding influence 
on his development. 

2. The Lack of a Written Literature. For a long time it was 
considered a fact that the African negroes had no native and tribal 
literature, and it was assumed that they had none because they were 
unable to produce them. Recent researches, however, have proved 
that the unwritten literature of Africa compares favorably with that 
of any other continent or race. The higher education of native Afri- 
cans has also proved that, far from showing an absolute inferiority, 
the negro is rather better gifted than the Germanic race in purely 
literary ability. Africans, as a rule, are born elocutionists, linguists, 
and musicians, but they are lacking in the logic, the depth of 
thought and feeling so characteristic of the Germanic race. Why, 
of all races, the negro should have failed to invent! or adopt a sys- 
tem of writing is a mystery. That they would have developed a 
great native literature and a considerable native civilization, if the 
thoughts and the inventions of their geniuses could have been accu- 
mulated and transmitted to successive generations, will easily be ad- 
mitted by those who have had fair dealings with unspoiled African 


1 The original characters used in the Vey language are modern, and were sug- 
gested to the inventor by the Arabic. 
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natives. One reason why a system of writing was never introduced, 
or why, if ever it was, it never became general, is found in the fact 
that a genius or innovator in Africa is almost sure to be accused of 
witchcraft and to suffer death, We know how much religious 
intolerance has done, and is yet doing in certain parts, to check 
human progress. Incomparably more pernicious and effectual has 
been the pagan intolerance engendered by the fear of witchcraft. 

3. Polygamy. This social institution has from the remotest 
times prevailed in every tribe of African negroes. I have never 
heard of a single tribe practising monogamy as an institution. Nev- 
ertheless, African folk-tales and conversation with uncivilized natives 
show that the evils of the system are not ignored, and that the supe- 
riority of monogamy is readily acknowledged, at least in theory. In 
Africa as elsewhere, males and females are born in about equal num- 
bers. Where polygamy is honored, every man who has the means 
buys as many wives as he can. This implies that for every married 
man there must be several involuntary bachelors. As it is also nat- 
ural that the man can have only one favorite at a time, it follows 
that the neglected wives and the bachelors will meet in some way or 
other. Even where, as in some tribes, adultery is sure to be pun- 
ished by death, the tendency to reéstablish the balance of nature is 
so strong that executions of guilty parties are rare occurrences. 
This state of morals is accompanied by uncertain paternity and a 
weakening of paternal and filial affection. These affections are 
still more weakened by the fact that a man who has dozens of 
children, many of whom he seldom sees, cannot love them equally, 
and has to leave their education entirely to the mothers, with whose 
secret lovers the children have often more sympathy than with 
their putative father. Another result of this system is that a man 
becomes selfish, and enjoys all he can of the present life without 
troubling himself much with the future welfare of his numerous and 
doubtful offspring. 

4. Slavery. This social institution seems to be inseparable 
from polygamy. Where woman is sought and paid for by the rich, 
she becomes merchandise, and is sold sometimes in her childhood, 
by those who have authority over her, without much regard for her 
inclination. In most African tribes, children are the property of 
their maternal uncles, who have the power to sell them almost as 
they please. As there are no prisons or penitentiaries, all penalties 
are reduced to that of death, or the payment of a fine. Whena man 
is unable to pay a debt or the fine imposed on his own crime, or 
that of nephew or niece for whom he is responsible, he is seized and 
sold into slavery, which is the African penal servitude. If he owns 
nephews or nieces, he sells one or more of these in his own stead, 
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and they rarely murmur. This is the main source of the native 
slavery and slave trade; and it is evident that edicts of European 
governments are not sufficient to abolish the system. In case of 
war, the vanquished are often made to pay the indemnity of war by 
serving their conquerors, and these, being unable to keep so many 
forced slaves in subjection, sell them to far-off tribes for what they 
can fetch. Wherever slavery exists, the hard labor is performed by 
the slaves (if the women be considered slaves), and labor becomes a 
stigma instead of an honor. That no great progress can be achieved, 
where work and effort are despised and idleness is honored, is evi- 
dent. In Loanda, the colored pupils of my paying school would 
not even carry their own schoolbooks, because they had slave chil- 
dren to do that, and they were afraid somebody might take them to 
be slaves if they were seen doing anything usually done by slaves. 
They also objected to my teaching slave boys, as that would stamp 
study as a slavish occupation. Much of the laziness attributed to 
African negroes is due to this feeling of caste. In some countries, 
as the British Oil Rivers Protectorate, nearly all the free men are 
wealthy merchants, while the mass of the population which do all 
the labor are their slaves. As the commerce of the whites, not less 
than the power of the ruling native aristocracy, depends on the 
system of slave-labor, the latter is defended and secretly protected 
even by those whose duty it is to work for its abolition. 

5. Witchcraft. No one doubts that the material prosperity of a 
people depends on their intellectual, moral, and social development, 
and but few doubt that the intellectual, moral, and social state of a 
people is the result and consequence of their religious convictions, 
that is, of their personal relation to God and the spiritual world. In 
theory, African mythology or religion is not so far from the truth as 
is generally supposed. All African negroes, from one end of the 
field to the other, believe in a creator and controller of all things, 
invisible, yet omnipresent and omnipotent. The fact that the name 
of this supreme being recurs among the most distant tribes seems 
to prove that the race had the idea and the name before its disper- 
sion in hundreds of tribes and dialects. Being invisible, God is 
never represented by an idol or believed to exist in any object or 
place; nor is he worshipped by any visible cult. In spirit and in 
truth, however, God is worshipped by the African more than 
most of us suspect. God’s name passes frequently over the Afri- 
can’s lips, and never without a sense of profound reverence. In 
trouble, God is sometimes invoked directly; in joy he is praised ; 
and the fullest dependence on him is constantly acknowledged. 
But, as tradition goes, men have offended God, and he has become 
indifferent to their weal or woe, leaving them alone in their strug- 
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gle with nature, beasts, fellow-men, and spirits. These spiritual 
beings are said to fill the air and the earth. They are not limited 
by matter, space, or time. They are neither absolutely good nor 
bad, but have the same passions as men, They are clearly divided 
into two classes: that of human spirits, that is, the shades, manes, 
ghosts, or souls of deceased men, and that of natural spirits, or 
genii. They intervene like clouds between man and his creator, 
who is lost sight of in the constant dread of invisible and intangible 
enemies. As the spirits can influence both natural elements and 
men either for or against man, and as they can be propitiated by 
gifts and enlisted one against another, it is to these inferior spirits 
the African looks for preservation from harm and for success in his 
undertakings, that is, for happiness. They speak to men in dreams 
and visions, but most frequently through human media. These 
media are generally called, in English, fetish-men, medicine-men, 
doctors, or priests. Though forming a sort of secret society and 
wielding great power individually, they have no hierarchic organiza- 
tion, and exert, as a rule, no combined effort as a class. The fetish- 
man or medium is not a witch. Consulting and enlisting spirits in 
self-defence or for blessings is considered a duty, not a crime. But 
the misuse of a spiritual influence for bringing harm, especially 
sickness and death, on one’s fellow-creatures is the most heinous 
crime. It is almost invariably punished by death or banishment in 
slavery. As everybody has dealings with the spirits, and the crim- 
inal use of their influence cannot be detected by the senses, it is 
public opinion which accuses a man of witchcraft and brings him to 
the bar of the poison test, or divine ordeal, and the latter decides 
whether the suspicion is correct or not. When a person dies, his or 
her relations generally go to a diviner in order to find out who or what 
caused the death of their relative ; for it is hardly ever believed that 
a person has died of purely natural causes. Thus it devolves on the 
diviner — who in the native mind and language is not confounded 
with the healer or medicine-man — to point out the guilty party, and 
he generally allows himself to be guided by a bribe, or personal 
antipathy, but especially by public opinion. For the people are 
prone to believe what they desire, and if the diviner fails to discover 
their preferences, which often have not yet reached the point of 
consciousness or open expression, he is declared to be a false pro- 
phet, and another diviner is resorted to. It may be stated that for 
every few persons who die a natural death some innocent person has 
to fall a victim to the belief in witchcraft. 

Amid all the carnage caused by this fatal belief, one is tempted 
to overlook the fact that, in the absence of a better religion, it does 
some good in preventing much oppression and crime. The weakest 
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slave may by witchcraft avenge himself on the most powerful tyrant, 
and this checks many a passionate or powerful man. The moment 
an African has offended another, the fear of the angry person’s 
revenge by witchcraft creeps into his bosom and often haunts him 
day and night. The wisest course, then, is to avoid giving offence. 
Woe to the chief himself if he arouses popular ill-will ; he may be 
pointed out as the cause of any public or private misfortune, and his 
office will not protect him if there is no popular favor to back it. 

On the other hand, no serious progress is possible as long as this 
belief and practice exists. Envy is as dangerous as revenge. Ifa 
man in a tribe should attempt to introduce new ideas or customs — 
unless he be a dreaded chief or a popular diviner believed to simply 
voice the behest of some great spirit—he would probably arouse 
some opposition, be accused of witchcraft at the first chance, and 
perish. Ifa man shows any spark of genius, either by an invention 
or more rational conceptions, his superior talents may be ascribed 
to an enlisted spirit, envy or fear prepossess against him, and he may 
pay with his life the crime of daring to know more than the others. 
If a man accumulates wealth —that is, women, slaves, cattle, cloth, 
powder, and guns, — his prosperity is attributed to the good luck 
imparted by a spirit, and if he refuses to freely distribute his wealth 
to his tribesmen, who cling to him like vampires, envy will start a 
rumor, and when the diviner has to find out a witch, the prospect of 
a banquet and the spoils may tempt him and the assembled people 
to choose as a victim the man who dared to be richer than his neigh- 
bors. 

I know, at Loanda, a native of the Kisama who, as slave on a 
plantation, was taught carpentry. Since his liberation this industry 
has enabled him to buy six or seven good native houses and two 
stone houses which he lets out to white people. In spite of his 
actual wealth, he goes about in ragged clothes, and endeavors, by 
lies and lame excuses, to impress one with the idea that he is not so 
rich as the people say. When asked for the reason of this strange 
behavior, his answer was: “If I lived in grand style and dressed 
well it would create envy, and the envious would bewitch me.” 
Meantime he invests part of his money in powerful charms, in order 
to counteract the hostile spirits which his enemies may enlist 
against him, 

If achief tries to rule independently of his headmen or the diviners, 
or if he resists a popular conviction, one oracle after another may 
declare him guilty of this or that calamity, and the frenzied people 
may at any moment fall on him like wolves. Thus King Lewanika, 
the powerful ruler of the Ba-rotse and a dozen subjected tribes, on 
whose word depend the lives of thousands, saw not long ago some 
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of the Mambunda diviners enter his royal court and there divine 
that he, Lewanika, was the cause of the drought which afflicted his 
people. But for the presence of the missionary Coillard, the furious 
king might have there and then drowned the voices of the diviners 
in their blood, or they might have felt strong enough to issue a 
decree of the spirits against him and make a revolution. At all 
events, the audacity of the diviners was a warning to the king. 

From what precedes, it is evident that in order to regenerate 
Africa and bring about the abolition of slavery and polygamy more 
is required than decrees of European governments or the influence 
of commerce and secular or industrial education. Especially with 
regard to witchcraft does one feel the weakness of mere legislation 
or material civilization, and the necessity of introducing in the place 
of an erroneous and pernicious system those principles of Christian- 
ity which have produced such blessed results in the moral, intellect- 
ual, and material development in the leading nations of Europe and 
America. 


Heli Chatelain. 
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THE CHARACTER OF CHINESE FOLK-TALES. 


Ir we were to create a nation having the evolution of a distinct- 
ive folk-lore as its main reason for being, we should make that 
nation vast, that the wisdom of a multitude and the wit of some 
inspired fool might combine in the production of each story. We 
should make that nation old, so that during ages the work of natu- 
ral selection could have gone on, and stories fit for human nature’s 
daily use might have proved their fitness by their survival. We 
should isolate our nation, so that its lore should be indigenous, ex- 
pressing the character of its folk, and true to the type of mind from 
which it emanated. And we should have the masses in our nation 
unlearned, because undisciplined intellect is the mother, the pre- 
server, and the devotee of myth. 

All these conditions are found perfect in a nation ready-made for 
our study. China has four hundred millions of people, and has had 
four thousand years of existence, in which it was shut off from the 
rest of the world by boundless oceans, impassable mountains, terri- 
ble deserts, and the rigid bars of its own gates. The stress and 
struggle of life within it have been such as to develop a high order 
of native acumen, while education has been so uncommon as to 
make reading an exceptional accomplishment. It therefore consti- 
tutes an ideal field for the folk-lorist, but only its borders have as 
yet been explored. 

The obstacles in the way of its exploration by a foreigner will 
probably long remain such as they now are; first, a diversity of for- 
midable dialects, which must be mastered before anything so utterly 
vernacular as are folk-stories can be well understood ; secondly, such 
difference in customs that long explanations are often necessary to 
an apprehending of the situations ; and thirdly, the inaccessibility 
of the richest repositories of folk-lore, the inner apartments of the 
household, the women’s domicile. 

Moreover, there is such disimilarity between oriental and occi- 
dental modes of thought that the Aryan translator needs to undergo 
a sort of atavism, reverting toward his remote Turanian forbears, be- 
fore he can perceive the actual significance of their narratives. He 
must indeed have learned to do what the Chinese themselves pre- 
scribe, “ Draw nutriment out of the same soil, and refreshment from 
the same water-supply,” before he can really assimilate or truly 
reproduce their ideas. Even then, he whose training has always 
demanded disbelief in the unproven will experience perpetual sur- 
prise in his mental communings with those to whom such products 
of the imagination as Will-o’-the-Wisp and the Man-in-the-Moon are 
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veritable personages. Absolute submergence of this intellcctual 
incompatibility is essential to the flow of those common human sym- 
pathies which bring the best folk-stories into the current of conver- 
sation. That being accomplished, many precious bits of jetsam 
prove the kinship of the Mongolians with the rest of mankind. I 
never felt so much at home in China as when in some hamlet that 
foreign influence had never touched I watched the children playing 
cat’s-cradle, forming on their little chrome-yellow fingers the very 
shapes that my string used to take when I was a child in New York; 
or when they squatted on the ground and played jackstones, just as 
do American boys. Even the aboriginal savages in their mountain 
fastnesses seemed less alien, after I knew of their jocund dance 
around the May-pole, in the manner of our Saxon forefathers. 

When I began to gather the stories which have been lately printed 
in “Chinese Nights’ Entertainment,’ my object was solely that of 
acquiring the colloquial speech of the Swatow Chinese. I soon found 
that their stories were innumerable, and were singular revelations of 
the native mind. Then when I got a clue to one, I managed to have 
the teller repeat it to me alone, while I rapidly wrote it down in 
romanized Chinese, preserving thus not only the sense but the sen- 
tences. When I afterward decided to select some of these stories 
for translation into English, only a small proportion of them were 
available. Those based wholly on Mongolian usages could not be 
transposed without demolishment. This becomes plain if we reverse 
the process, and consider the difficulty in translating our beautiful 
and beloved story of Cinderella into the language of a people who 
never go to balls, nor dance ; or of setting the sweet old romance of 
the Sleeping Beauty before those who deem it utterly improper for 
a prince or any other man to admire any woman beside the one who 
has been early provided for him by his orderly parents. Romantic 
affection has no place in the Chinese scheme of life, and their folk- 
lore is poverty-stricken in spirit because of this deficiency. 

They have, however, other resources in abundance. To the mind 
imbued from infancy with a belief in gods whose demoniacal spirits 
can at will roam away from, or abide within, their wooden bodies, such 
stories as the following have a living interest. This one was told to 
me within a stone’s-throw of just such a shrine as is mentioned, and 


is about 
AN UNLUCKY DEMON. 


There was a fine large temple beside a much travelled road. The 
idol in this temple received numerous offerings, and had an abund- 
ance of food and clothing, with elegant equipage of every sort. 

A hill rose behind the temple, and on the hilltop was a little 
shrine where dwelt the idols called the White Mandarin and his 
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Wife. The goddess found much fault with her spouse because their 
shrine was neglected. She averred that their ill condition resulted 
from his stupidity, and she advised him to go to the prosperous god 
at the foot of the hill, and learn from him the art of becoming rich. 

Impelled by his wife’s discontent, the poor demon went down the 
hill to learn from his rich neighbor the secret of success. The 
grand idol received him affably, and responded kindly to his inquir- 
ies, saying, “I have a lasso which I throw over the heads of people, 
and draw tightly as they pass by. Their heads then ache, they try 
to remember where they were when their illness began, and they soon 
return here bringing offerings with which to propitiate me. There- 
upon I release them from the lasso, and then they become well, and 
afterward bring more offerings, expressive of their gratitude to mie 
for their recovery. Thus I become famous, and have the reputation 
of being powerful. Now, I will lend you my lasso, and you can so 
use it as to become as wealthy as I.” 

The poor demon took the lasso with many expressions of grati- 
tude, and returned to his abode. A lad, who was going out to gather 
edible snails, soon passed the shrine, and the demon lassoed him. 
His head thereupon began to ache so badly that he turned about and 
went homeward, and the demon followed him, holding on to the 
borrowed lasso, of which he dared not lose sight. The lad, having 
arrived at home, told his mother that his head ached too severely to 
permit his stooping down to gather snails, and she at once began 
to berate him for being a lazy, unprofitable child, pretending illness 
that he might avoid work. Growing angrier while she scolded, she 
took a stick to beat the boy, and this so frightened the demon for 
the safety of his lasso that he caught it away, and ran home with all 
speed. As soon as the lasso was removed, the lad’s head ceased to 
ache, and no offerings were brought by either mother or son to the 
shrine of the White Mandarin. 

The poor demon was fearful that some injury to the lasso would 
oblige him to make recompense for it to his powerful neighbor, 
so he took it to its owner, and told him of the ill success in its use. 
The great idol called him a dunce for lassoing such poor game as an 
empty-handed snail-gatherer, and told him to keep the lasso a while 
longer, and to try it upon some one who had an abundance of goods. 

Soon after, the demon saw a man carrying a big load, and, think- 
ing that he fulfilled the prescribed conditions, lassoed him in haste. 
He was a bucket-mender, carrying an immense bundle of hoops, and 
could not rightly be termed empty-handed. The man’s head began 
to ache, but, being poor, he felt that he could not stop work, and he 
went on to the next village, where he sat down to ply his trade. 
The demon drew his lasso tighter, and the man’s head ached harder, 
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till he became angry, and seizing his hatchet he swung it around his 
head, exclaiming, “ Well, if my plaguey head is going to split, then 
I’ll split it myself.” Alarmed for the safety of the lasso, the demon 
snatched it off and ran away. So the man got better and the shrine 
got no offering. 

Then the demon went again to his friend, and was derided for 
having taken a poor laborer in his toils. He was told that he should 
snare a rich man, who would be able to nurse his ailment, and to 
make fine compensation for his cure. So the next time the demon 
threw the lasso he ensnared a handsomely dressed traveller, and 
followed him to his house, drawing the rope gradually tighter and 
increasing the resulting headache. If the rich man had consulted 
a soothsayer or a spirit-medium, as many persons do when ill, he 
would have been advised to bear propitiatory offerings to the god 
near whose shrine he was when the headache began. But he did 
no such thing. He called a physician, who prescribed an infusion 
of old camphor-wood. The rich man said that new camphor-wood 
might easily be obtained, for there were plenty of chips at the idol- 
makers’ ; but old camphor-wood was difficult to get. ‘ Oh,” said one 
of the farm-hands, who stood near, “I know where you can get 
some that is very old. There is an ancient idol in the little shrine 
of the White Mandarin on the top of the hill behind the great tem- 
ple. I will go and get the image to be chopped up and steeped for 
you.” The poor demon, hearing all this, and knowing that the old 
wood referred to was his own body, loosened the lasso, and hurried 
home. The aching head then got better, and the old camphor-wood 
was not sought; but the poor demon returned the lasso to his 
neighbor, saying, “ Here is your lasso; you told me to snare a rich 
man in it, and I did so; the result was that I came near being my- 
self destroyed.” 


I suppose that the preservation of this story among Chinese folk 
is due to its moral, which is the same as in many other of their 
tales, and is, that efficiency depends, not on the possession of power, 
but on art in using it. Many Chinese folk-stories have a motif so 
repulsive as to make their translation inexpedient. Others are sim- 
ply and frankly sordid, as is the following :— 


THE OBEDIENT PYTHON. 


The young daughter of a woodman found in a mountain glen an 
egg, which she held in her hand till it hatched, and a little serpent 
came out. She fed the snake and it became her fast friend and con- 
stant playmate. Knowing that it would be killed if seen by her 
parents, she never betrayed its existence, and always went alone to 
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the grotto where it lived. While her mother was busy at the loom, 
and her father away in the forest, she and her little companion took 
their meals together, raced in the fields, climbed trees seeking fruit, 
and were as merry as the summer day was long. 

But the girl was suddenly betrothed to a man in the distant city, 
and she knew she could neither carry the snake to her future home 
nor find a habitation for it there. She told the snake all her trouble, 
and the snake grew sad and moped, till she took leave of it to go to 
her husband’s house on her bridal day, when it turned toward the 
mountains and sped out of sight. 

Several years passed, and then the girl in her city home heard that 
an enormous python was ravaging the hamlets round. Animals 
and men came to their death in its coils, and its name was a terror 
throughout the countryside. So frequent and terrible were its visita- 
tions that the district magistrate offered a great reward to any one 
who would destroy or drive it away. The placard announcing the 
reward gave a minute description of the python, with all its spots 
and marks, and the young woman recognized it as her former com- 
rade. She sent notice to the magistrate that she would alone under- 
take the expulsion of the python, and then she went to its lair in 
the glen where it was hatched. The python welcomed her, listened 
to her entreaties, evinced a desire that she might gain the promised 
reward, took affectionate leave of her, went away into the depths of 
the mountains, and was never heard of more. 


Of the countless animals appearing in Chinese folk-lore, possibly 
the fox makes most frequent entrance, but in my own compilation I 
omitted all fox-stories, because my friend Mr. Giles had published 
so many of these in his “Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio.” 
Next after, if not oftener than the fox, the dragon prominently fig- 
ures. One of the pictures everywhere exhibited in shops is that of 
the wedding procession of the son of the Sea-Dragon-King. The 
story, seriously believed by the folk, is that once in a great storm a 
fisherman’s boat was upset, and he sank safely to the bottom of the 
sea, and there found himself in the midst of the festivities accompa- 
nying the marriage of the son of the Eastern Dragon to the daugh- 
ter of the Western Dragon. The fisherman, by making verses 
appropriate to the occasion, proved his fitness for the place of an 
honored guest in the palace, and was invited to stay and see the 
marriage procession, and to partake of the wedding supper. He 
afterward returned to upper land, and told his tale, which has been 
handed down from ancient times. His stanzas introduce all known 
denizens of the deep as participants in the affair: the little fish 
scurrying about on errands, the turtles chanting ballads, the scallop 
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acting as go-between, and the oyster as staid mistress of ceremo- 
nies. 

A shorter narrative, manifestly suggested by the former one, is 
adapted to inland hearers, and is called the “‘ Marriage of the Carp.” 
It runs in this wise, the order of a human marriage procession 
being kept by the animals. 


thio: 14i siin pé, Come view the fields ; the sky is gray; 
li-ha té chua bd. The carp brings home a wife to-day. 
ho-sin pun tih-ti ; The horn is sounded by the fly, 
sua"-mang khia chai-ki; The minnow lifts the flag on high, 
séng-ha khi khia séng ; The lizard holds the banyan twig; 
hé"-p6 khia kau-teng ; The crayfish brings the lanterns big, 
liu-sio kng sin-nie, Mudfishes bear the sedan-chair, 

he-ko tek lang-sie®; Crabs fetch the boxes red and square ; 
cui-kdi ta" po-t6 ; Frogs lug the bags in colors gay, 
chang-hdi 1ai sie-hé. The snail sowfows in formal way. 


A curious pathos is often manifest in Chinese folk-stories, but I 
have to confess that the narrators usually appear to be unconscious 
of it. To one who knows how dreary, oppressed, and homesick a 
Chinese girl is during the first years of her married life, the pearl in 
the following story is like the little green plant that grew in the 
prison in “ Picciola.” It was told me by a charming young woman, 
whom I might almost have believed to be its heroine, had she not 
said she heard it from her grandmother, a native of a mountainous 
farming district in the Kuangtung Province. 


THE PEARL LANTERN, 


A little girl, playing in the wood near her father’s cottage, found 
a small gray egg, which she kept and cared for. After a while a liz- 
ard hatched out from it, and was reared by the child, who, fearing 
harm from others to her pet, kept it concealed among the rocks. It 
shared her food, and was her sole companion in her sports. It grew 
large, rugged, and ugly, while she grew tall, fair, and winsome ; but 
the two were close friends, and understood all each other’s modes of 
speech. 

When the time came for the maiden to be wedded, her chief 
trouble was in planning for its secret conveyance to her future home. 
She knew that the loving, hideous creature, that she never dared 
introduce into her mother’s house, could have no welcome among 
the strangers whom she must henceforth serve in the capacity of 
daughter-in-law, and that she might not be able to find healthful lodg- 
ing for her pet near her new domicile. She explained to the lizard all 
the difficulties that she was powerless to avoid, told it her grief 
should she be separated from it, and asked it whether it would go 
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with her to an untried life, in unknown surroundings. Then the liz- 
ard, at her invitation, curled itself into a little basket, which she 
took with her in the sedan-chair that carried her to her husband’s 
house, and there she deposited it in a drain that offered the only 
place of concealment near her abode. There she fed it daily from 
her own portion, and talked to it in moments of leisure. 

But her mother-in-law finally saw that she furtively pocketed bits 
of food, watched to see what she did with them, and discovered her 
feeding the lizard in its refuge. No appeal would induce the mother- 
in-law to permit the reptile to be harbored about the house, and the 
poor girl was obliged to tell it that its life was in danger unless it 
fled. The lizard appeared to understand, and as she bent down to 
stroke it, it shed a shining tear which became a pearl in her hand, 
and then it turned away toward the distant woods and disappeared. 
The pearl ever after shone with such brilliancy whenever she carried 
it in her hand, that she never needed any other lamp after dark. 

Adele M. Fielde. 
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SUPERSTITIONS FROM CONNECTICUT. 


When you hear frogs peep for the first time in the spring, make 
a silent wish, and it will come to pass. 

Put a ring on the finger of another person, saying, “I wish it on 
until such a time,” and if it be not removed before the expiration of 
the period named, the wish will come to pass. 

To comb the hair after dark is a sign of sickness. 


Comb your hair after dark, 
Come sorrow to your heart. 


If one mends their clothes upon their back, 
It is a sign their trouble will never come back. 


The shape of that portion of the hog’s intestine known as the 
melt foretells the severity of the winter. When it is larger at one 
end, that part of the winter is expected to be the coldest. 

When one asks for more at table, while he has something on his 
plate, it is a sign that some one is coming hungry. 

When company enter by one door and go out by another, it is a 
sign that more company are coming. 

If, while children are picking huckleberries, one picks from a bush 
already in possession of another, they say that the trespasser will 
spill his berries. 

In buying a horse, — 

One white foot buy him, 
Two white feet try him, 
Three white feet deny him, 


Four white feet and a white nose, 
Cut off his head and throw it to the crows. 


To cure warts on the hands: throw a pin in the well, and wish 
the warts on the hands of some one else. 

Another cure: cut your finger nails and put them in the knot- 
hole of a tree ; then stop up the hole, wishing the warts on to some 
one else. 

A third cure: rub a white bean on the wart, wrap it in paper, and 
throw it on the road; whoever picks it up will get the warts. 

When a family move, it is a bad sign to move the cat. 

Determine the age of a cow by the number of wrinkles on the 
horns, counting one wrinkle for every year after three. 


If you want to be sick or want to be dead, 
Eat an apple and go to bed. 


Emma M. Backus. 
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MALISEET LEGENDS. 


GLOOSCAP., 


GaBE says, Glooscap is still living. He is going to last as 
long as the world. They say that he is in the south end of the 
world. There were seven Indians who went to see him. It took 
them seven years to get to him. They saw him living with his 
grandmother. They went there to get their wishes. One man 
wanted long life. He gave them all their wishes, but he told Aim 
to come outside of his wigwam. He took him to a place and told 
him to stand there. “Stand there,” said he; “you will get your 
wish.” He was turned into a curly cedar, all limbs fit for no use, 
so that nobody will ever cut him. Glooscap is doing nothing but 
making arrowheads for a general war. He is not an old-looking 
man. He appears to be about thirty years old. He renewed his 
grandmother’s youth four times. Where Glooscap is there is a 
medicine-man too. This medicine-man is blind; never opens his 
eyes. He lies on one side for seven years; then they turned him 
over, and where he lay there were herbs growing, which were good 
for medicine. The good of these different herbs was explained by 
the medicine-man. Glooscap asked him what could he do in the 
case of a general war. He said that when all were dead as far as 
his eyes could see he would open them. After they had all got 
their wishes, Glooscap asked them how long it had taken them to 
come. They said, “Seven years.” 

‘There is a shorter way,” said Glooscap. He points out a course 
to them and told them to take it. They did so and got home in four 
days. Glooscap was very good, and they say that what was big and 
dangerous, he reduced in size. The squirrel was once as big as 
a lion. He brought him down to his present size. Glooscap met 
the squirrel and asked him what he would do if he met a person. 
He saw a stump and ran at it and tore it down with his teeth and 
claws. Glooscap then put his hand on his back three times, and 
thus made him as small as he now is. (This is a Chippeway story, 
also.) 

The bear; Glooscap asked him what he would do; when the bear 
trotted off a short distance and looked over his shoulder as he does 


now. 

When Glooscap came out of the woods to the St. John River, he 
found there was a dam at its mouth. Just where he came to the 
river, between Boar’s Head and Indian Town, he marked his own 
face on the rock. You can see what looks like his curly hair. It 


is on the east side of the river. He found the beaver very big and 
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very dangerous. He killed the whole family, the old ones and the 
young ones, so he broke the dam, and killed the beaver by spearing. 
Looking up the river he saw a young beaver going up, so he threw 
two stones up to the Tobique to frighten him back. These are the 
Tobique Rocks. Where the dam stood, where the falls are, it 
flowed back to Hampton Ferry, and above Fredericton. There is 
an island in Kennebecasis Bay, which was the beaver house. It is 
called in Indian, ‘‘ Qua-beet-wo-sis”” = beaver house. There is a hole 
from the top of the island to the water. Glooscap’s uncle, the 
turtle, was taken by enemies. They considered what they should 
do to kill him. First they proposed to burn him, but he walked 
into the fire of his own accord. They saw that would not do, so 
they proposed to cut his throat. But he took a knife and cut his 
own, so they saw that would not do. At last, they proposed to 
drown him, when he began . . . (Manuscript fails.) 


GLOOSCAP. 


Glooscap was a spirit. He could do anything. He does not get 
old, and is said to be living yet at the south end of the world. He 
tried all of the animals, to find out which was a dangerous and 
which a not dangerous animal. He called them all up to him, and 
asked them what they would do when human beings came in the 
world. They replied that they would run away. He asked the 
bear what he would do. The bear looked over his shoulder and 
walked off. 

“ That will do,” said Glooscap. 

The squirrel was then very big. Glooscap asked him what he 
would do, whereat he ran at a stump furiously and tore it to pieces 
with his teeth. Glooscap then reduced him to his present size. 

A female otter married a spruce partridge. They had a son. 
He wanted to find his father. His mother told him to go into the 
woods and listen; when he heard something like slow beating, that 
was not his father, but when he heard quick, that was him. He 
found him and stayed with him for a long time. Musquash 
swapped tails with the beaver. Beaver, she married some dry land 
animal, red-headed woodcock. One day they got quarrelling and 
beaver left woodcock and swam away. Beaver built dam at the 
place where the Falls of the St. John are. Glooscap came there one 
day, saw the dam, watched till he saw the beaver, which was of 
enormous size. The beaver house was in Kennebecasis Bay. He 
thought they would do harm some day, so he broke his dam down. 
Split Rock at the Falls was his handspike. All the Kennebecasis 
Bay and Long Reach was the pond. He killed the two young ones 
and old ones. After killing these, he looked for another. When 
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he saw one young one up at Numquash, heading up river, he then 
took two rocks to throw above him to frighten him back. These 
are what are now called Tobique Rocks. He was frightened back 
and he killed him. Below Boar’s Head you see, in the cliffs, a 
man’s head with curly hair. That was Glooscap’s mark, after he 
first came out to the St. John River to notice the beaver dam. It is 
on the left-hand side going down, about half a mile below Boar’s 
Head. Glooscap killed a great moose below Machias. You can see 
all the entrails of the moose in the rock. There is another place 
between Manawagonish Island and Musquash. He there left his 
sack and went off. When he got back he found a sable gnawing at 
it. You can now see his pack with the little hole the sable made 
in it. Ihave seen this on the cliff. We often, when I was a boy, 
used to go down to Lepreau for cranberries. When we passed 
Glooscap’s face, we used to throw figs of tobacco in the water, in 
order that we might have a calm time. We had great faith in this. 

Glooscap had a large camp, as large as the city all about him. 
The wild goose was his watcher. The loon and the wolf were his 
dogs. He had all the animals, even to the toad. He made them 
all believe they were human beings. 

The eagle married the caribou and had son and daughter. The 
turtle was Glooscap’s uncle. Glooscap always told the turtle what 
he was going todo. Then the turtle would tell the other animals 
at the Council House. The turtle married one of the eagle’s and 
caribou’s daughters. He had children. The turtle would always 
do what Glooscap told him. One day he told his uncle, after he 
was married, that he was going to have a feast for the whole camp. 
Turtle asked what was to be done; Glooscap said he was old enough 
to know. 

“Go down to the nearest long point and watch; first whale which 
comes to the point, seize him and bring it up. Leave it opposite 
your father’s-in-law door.” Turtle went down and caught the first 
whale and put it on his shoulder and got up opposite his father’s- 
in-law door. He thought he would go a little farther, thinking that 
it was in his power to do so. 

But when he started on, the whale pressed him down so that he 
could not move. The animals then notified Glooscap. He an- 
swered them, “There is no harm done. He will come out all 
right.” Then all the rest cut up the whale, chiefly that part which 
was over the turtle. They got him out, when he began to stretch 
his legs, complaining that he was sleepy and tired. 

The turtle now thought he was so powerful that he could do any- 
thing. He began then holding council independent of Glooscap. 
They hold council day after day to kill Glooscap, so that the turtle 
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might have supreme command. All the other animals joined the 
council, from the biggest animal down to the toad. One day 
Glooscap turned himself into an old squaw. He got in at the door 
at one side. 

There was an old squaw in the shape of a porcupine; on the 
opposite side another old squaw in the shape of a toad. When he 
got in he asked the porcupine what was the council. The porcu- 
pine said to Glooscap it was not worth while for him to know what 
the council was about, so he put out his two fingers and seized the 
porcupine’s nose. He then, in a rage, passed over to the toad and 
asked the same question. He answered the same. He took him 
by the nose and went out. After he went out the porcupine looked 
over at the toad and asked her, “ Where is your nose?” The toad 
looked at the porcupine then, and said, “ Where is yours?” They 
concluded from that that Glooscap must have been in. After they 
got through with the council, the turtle ground his big knife and 
went to Glooscap and said to him, “ Nephew, I want to sleep with 
you once more, the same as I did when you were a boy.” Gloos- 
cap said, ‘‘ That is all right, uncle.” So they went to bed. After 
he found his uncle was asleep he got up and stabbed part of himself, 
thinking it was Glooscap, calling out, “I have killed Glooscap.” 
He, who had slipped to one side, called out, “ Let me have a cut at 
him!” And so he ripped up the turtle with his knife. 

After this, Glooscap told turtle he must go and get some rum. 
He did so. When they all got quarrelling and fighting, the turtle 
would fight all the rest. One animal told Glooscap, “ the turtle will 
kill us all.” Glooscap said, “ Help yourselves! When he gets 
troublesome give him a kick in his breast with your knee, that will 
stop him.” 

They did so, and stunned him. 

Then Glooscap called them all up and sent them back to their 
own life as men and women. The wolf, his dog, went away howl- 
ing, sorry to leave; the loon the same. The turtle came to life; 
could not see any one anywhere. He got up and said, “I will go to 
my natural life,” and so took the water, and that was the end of him. 

Glooscap had a brother. He was wicked. Glooscap and his bro- 
ther were smart when they were born. They dug their way out 
of their mother’s side, who died. The youngest brother thought 
that he could kill Glooscap, his older brother, and would do so if he 
could. One day they were talking. The younger brother asked 
Glooscap what would kill him. Glooscap thought he would not tell 
him what would kill him, but told him something which would stun 
him. So he told him the down of feathers. Glooscap asked his 
younger brother what would kill him. To this the younger brother 
answered truly, “ poque-we-osque,” the bulrush. 
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The younger brother gathered a large handful of down. At the 
first opportunity he hit his brother with these and knocked him 
down. Glooscap was only stunned for two days and two nights. 
He then came to himself and gathered some bulrushes. He hada 
large handful in his hand, of the tops of the bulrush. With these 
he struck his brother, when not aware, and killed him. Glooscap 
was afraid if he did not kill him he would own the whole land. 
(Originally procured by Edward Jack, Fredericton, N. B.) 


KULLOO AND GLOOSCAP. 


At the time that Glooscap had a camp containing all of the ani- 
mals who were married together, Kulloo was then governor. The 
turtle, who was Glooscap’s uncle, was advised by Glooscap to marry 
Kulloo’s daughter. So Glooscap gave him his pix noggin, a purse 
which was a whole fisher’s skin. This the turtle hung to his side, 
and when he came to Kulloo, he asked his daughter in marriage. 
Kulloo, thinking from his pix noggin that he was Glooscap himself, 
readily gave his consent. Nor did he discover his mistake until the 
morning after the marriage. Kulloo himself was married to a cari- 
bou. There was a youngster born who cried awfully, “ Wa-wa-wa ;” 
he cried all the time. The turtle then went to his nephew and told 
him about this. Glooscap asked how the child cried, and he said, 
“Wa, wa, wa!” Glooscap said, “ You are old enough to know what 
achild wants. That child wants you to get him eggs, — Wah-uae.” 

“ Where shall I get wah-uae ?” 

“Do you not recollect those rocky islands where we used to get 
eggs? You must go there and get them.” Turtle did not know 
how to get there, and asked his nephew how. Glooscap said, 
“ Don't you know our canoe?” showing him a long rock on the sea- 
shore. ‘Get two of your sisters-in-law to go with you.” He did 
so, and the three went down to the shore and the turtle then put his 
paw on the rock, and turned it over, and that canoe went without 
steering or oars to the island, where all the gulls and other sea-fowls 
laid their eggs. When they got back, they had the canoe chock 
full of eggs. Then the whole camp had a great feast. After that 
he told his uncle, “ Why don’t we have a great feast?’”’ Turtle 
said, ‘‘ What will we get?” Glooscap said to his uncle, “Don't you 
know where we used to get whales, down by the long point?” 
Glooscap said, “ Take your harpoon, go down on the shore and wait 
until a whale comes along, and harpoon him and lug him up.” 

He went down, harpooned a whale, and lugged him up to 
camp. He said then, “ You must not goa step farther than your 
father-in-law Kulloo’s door.” He got square up to his father-in-law 
Kulloo’s door, but thought he would go a few steps farther; but he 
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went down under the whale, not being able to carry him any far- 
ther. 

The rest of the animals told Glooscap, who told them, “ Cut away, 
never mind, he will be all right.” So they cut the whale up. When 
they came to the turtle, he stretched his legs out and said that he 
was tired. Then Glooscap told his uncle he must have a fight 
against some other nation. He then made his uncle the general 
over all the forces. They went to war with an adjoining nation, 
and the turtle was taken prisoner. The other nation had a great 
council over the turtle and concluded to burn him. Soon as the tur- 
tle heard this sentence he began to crawl into the middle of the fire. 
They hauled him back, when they found he was not afraid of the 
fire. They held another council. They settled down to this, that 
his throat should be cut. When he heard this sentence, he got hold 
of a knife and commenced to cut his own throat. They had hard 
work to get the knife away from him. Then they had another 
council. They thought they would drown him. There was a big 
lake, surrounded by high cliffs near the camp. When he heard his 
sentence he cried. They found out then that he was afraid of 
water. They hauled him over to the lake. He dragged all the way 
along and tried to hold on. With hard work, they got him to the 
lake. When he got into the bottom of the water, he turned his 
belly up and lay without moving so that he could be seen. Men 
watched all day to see where he was. When it got dark they took 
torches to see whether he was still there. Then, long after night, 
the turtle thought he would escape. When he got near the outlet 
he saw people with torches watching the outlet. Lucky it was for 
him that the outlet was muddy ; so he stirred up the mud as much 
as he could, and made the outlet so muddy that nothing could be 
seen, so he lay still and allowed the current to float him down, so 
that no ripple could be seen, and got clear to his own camp again. 
(Originally procured by Edward Jack, Fredericton, N. B.) 


LOX. 


Very cut: the way he gets his living with other animals. He 
makes fools of them. The bear was too much for him to attack. 
He met bear alongside of lake. They sat down and had conversa- 
tion. Lox said,as they were sitting on the lake shore, as a great 
white gull was flying, “ Look at that bird! How proud he is! He 
would not have been so white, if I had not made him so.” 

Bear thought he would like to be white, and asked Lox, who told 
him he could make him white. 

“If you do what I want, you will be white as snow.” 

“T want to be so,” says Mouin. Lox went to work and made 
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strong hut. In the centre he duga hole. He took rocks and put 
in this hole. After he had done this, he made a fire on stones. 
After wood was burnt out twice and rocks red hot, he put strong 
roof on top of hut. He had a hole in the roof, down which he could 
pour water on the hot rocks. Told Mouin he must go in, which he 
did. When he got in, Lox closed door. Then Lox poured water on 
stones, which made Mouin very hot. Mouin could not stand it and 
asked to be let out. Lox let him out. 

Lox said: “ What a pity. You just begin to get white. Look at 
the white spots on your breast.’’ So he went in again. Lox closed 
everything up tighter than ever. Mouin began to feel very bad and 
asked to get out, but Lox would not let him. At last there was 
no noise from Mouin. Then Lox open the door and found him 
dead. ... 

Lox always had a boy with him. He depended always on this boy 
for knowledge. Lox would always give this boy the most of the 
game. They had a great feast over Mouin, until it was all done. 
They then went on again. All of a sudden they came on to a big 
lake, chock full of ducks and geese. He asked the boy what he 
could do to get these birds. Boy said, “ Make a great high bough 
camp, and we ’Il call them after it is made.” Lox went down to the 
lake and invited all the fowls to come and hear a pow-wow. So they 
came, until the camp was full of birds. When he got them all in, he 
told them that he was going to speak and every one must shut their 
eyes, that if they opened them they would lose their eyes. They 
did so. He said he would go round so that all might hear; and 
thus, as he walked around, he bit off the heads of such birds as he 
came to. When he had bitten the heads off nearly all, the boy said 
to a little bird [asic-sis], a sort of hell-diver, “ Open your eyes, for 
Lox will bite your head off.” He said, “ No.” 

“Well, then,” he says, “just open one eye.” Hedid. As soon 
as he did, he screeched out. “ Lox is killing us all!”” Everybody 
then opened his eyes and saw how many were dead. 

They then burst off the roof of the camp and flew out. Lox 
scolded the boy, who denied it. The boy and Lox divided the fowls, 
then picked them and opened them and then smoked them. Wher. 
they got dry they tried the oil out of them, and made birch-bark cos- 
sues (ses-kidge=a wool), and put the oil in them. After was 
done the boy went down to the bank of the lake with his cossues. 
There was a musquash swimming in front of him, and he asked 
Ke-whis, would he be kind enough to cool his oil below the water. 
Ke-whis did so, and the boy gave him a little ses-kidge for his own 
use. Then he went up to camp. Lox said, “These are nice and 
hard ;” and asked the boy how he did it. He told him. Then Lox 
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went down to the lake with his grease (Lox is very saucy; saucy 
to everybody), and when he saw Ke-whis, he called him to Lox, 
Ke-taag-a-naoloos = rough-tailed one. Ke-whis did not like Lox’s 
impertinence, but after some time he came ashore. Then Lox gave 
him his cossue of oil. He took it out to cool and went down with it. 
He came back. Oil only a little stiff, not hard like the other. 

He said, “ Lok-ke-taag-a-naaloos, go back with it.” He did so, but 
never returned. He had been instructed to do this by the boy. 
Lox waited all that day and all night, but Ke-whis never came 
back. Lox went all around the lake, looking for Ke-whis’s hole. 
He found it at last and began to dig. He did not dig very far till 
he saw the Musquash’s tail. Lox called out, “ Dig away. I did not 
think I should have so short a race with you.” (He is always 
saucy.) Then Ke-whis’s tail disappeared, so Lox dug away as hard 
as he could until he came up against the mountain. He called to 
the boy to bring something to dig. This he did. Then they dug 
away. At last Lox got tired and gave it up. Then Lox went on 
with the boy until they came to another lake that was full of beavers. 
They thought they would make a spruce-bark canoe so as to get 
beaver round the edge of the lake. There were lots of wild roses, 
— Kigue-se-gall-ki-gua-nunsel (the flower which has buds after the 
leaves fall). 

(Here ends the manuscript. Originally procured by Edward 
Jack, Fredericton, N. B.) 


SHORT STORIES. 


That it may appear how much the Indians were deluded or 
under the influence of Satan, read, etc., “ John Gyle’s Capture on 
the St. John River from 1689 to 1698.” He says, Read the two 
stories which were related and believed by the Indians; the first of 
a boy who was carried away by a large bird called a cullona, who 
buildeth her nest on a high rock or mountain. A boy was hunting 
with his bow and arrow at the foot of a rocky mountain, when the 
cullona came diving through the air. Although he was eight or 
ten years of age, she soared aloft and laid him in her nest, food for 
her young. The boy lay still on his face, but observed two of the 
young birds in the nest with him, having much fish and flesh to feed 
upon. The old one, seeing they would not eat the boy, took him up 
in her claws and returned him to the place from which she took 
him. I have passed by the place in a canoe and the Indians have 
said, “ There is the nest of the great bird that carried away the boy.” 
Indeed, there seemed to be a great number of sticks, put together 
like a nest, on the top of the mountain. At another time they 
said, “ There is the bird, but he is now as a boy to a giant to what 
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he was in former days.” The bird which we saw was a large and 
speckled one, like an eagle, though somewhat larger. (Note by 
James Hannay, “Telegraph Press,” St. John, N. B., 1875.) 

The first white man who came to the country went up to an 
Indian’s wigwam, in front of which there stood a bench. The 
white man took a seat on it, beside the Indian, who then moved 
a little farther off to give him plenty of room. The white man 
then took the place which he had left. This continued until the 
Indian had to leave the bench, there being no room left for him. 

There was once a very brave Indian. A lot of Mohawks came to 
his wigwam when he was absent. Finding the Indian’s squaw 
there, they told her that she might choose the best looking man of 
the party for her husband, if she would only tie her husband when 
he came home at night, and let them know. There was one very 
good-looking young man in the party and so the squaw chose him. 
When night came on the Indian came home. After supper, his 
squaw asked him if he could be tied or fastened in any way so 
that he could not move. Suspecting her, he said, “‘ Yes.”’ So she 
got all the thongs she could and fastened ‘iis arms and feet. Then 
going to the door, she called to the Indians. At this, her husband 
sprang up, burst his bonds, and seizing his tomahawk, killed her 
first, then all of the Mohawks. 

The totem of the Maliseet is a musquash, Ke-whis-a-wask [musk- 
rat-root (calamus)]. The Indians living on this part of the St. John 
River (near Fredericton) at one time had a terrible disease come on 
them. They died so fast that those who were left could not dig 
graves quickly enough, but had to put them all together in one big 
hole. At last, one of the Indians dreamed that a man came to him. 
Now this Ke-whis-a-wask looked like a tall, thin man, all scored up 
by joints just like what this root is. He told the Indian that his 
name was Ke-whis-a-wask, and where he would find him. [This 
was on the front of the Clements’ farm, on the east side of the St. 
John, a few miles above Fredericton.] They went to this place, 
where there was a large spring, and, as he was directed, dug up Ke- 
whis-a-wask, and steeped him in water, as he had directed, and gave 
of the water to the Indians to drink. After drinking they grew 
better and were soon all well. 


THE MOHAWKS ON THE WAR-PATH. 


Long before the white men took our country from us, said 
Gabe, our worst enemies were the Mohawks. War parties of 
these Indians used to portage from the St. Lawrence to the head of 
the St. John, which they descended until they reached our settle- 
ments. They attacked our villages in the darkest nights, when 
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there was no moon, — burnt our camps, and tomahawked our wo- 
men and children. 

Many, many moons ago, one of our braves went out in his canoe 
and paddled up the river until he came to the mouth of the Amweh- 
nec. (This you white faces call Muniac.) He was going to spear 
some fish, and was paddling along, when he thought he could see in 
the early morning a smoke arising from the river's bank, near where 
the stream empties into the main river. Pushing his canoe ashore, 
he carried it into the woods, where he hid it behind a fallen pine, 
and then went through the forest until he came nearly opposite the 
mouth of the Muniac. On arriving there, he saw, through a thick 
clump of wild cherry (trees behind which he remained concealed), 
a party of five hundred or six hundred Mohawks. They were even 
then making their breakfast off the bodies of several dogs, whose 
grinning skulls were lying on the shore, their white teeth glistening 
in the morning sun. 

He had seen enough! So starting back cautiously as a fox and 
silently as the night to where his canoe lay hid, he carried it hastily 
to the shore, and in less than five minutes was paddling for dear 
life for Aughpack, the head of the tide, as the Indian village at 
Savage Island, near the mouth of the Keswick, was then called. 

The day was just breaking as he glided past the Mactaquac and 
shot down stream to the village, whose barking dogs gave notice of 
his arrival. He was scarcely able to lift his canoe ashore, and on 
entering the first hut, where a young squaw was broiling some sal- 
mon’s roes on the coals for her mother’s breakfast, he was stunned 
to hear that all the warriors except five had left the village and were 
at Passamaquoddy, pollock fishing. There was no time to send for 
them, and if anything was to be done to save the lives of the women 
and children who had now gathered around him, and were shricking 
and sobbing bitterly at the terrible news which he related to them, 
it must be done at once. Sitting down on the green grass beside 
the mighty river, he addressed the five warriors as follows: “ Bro- 
thers, the savage Mohawks thirst for our blood; they have had 
their war-feast. I have seen the heads of the dogs which they have 
eaten. Would you die to save our women and children?” Each of 
the five, bowing his head, gave the Indian assent “ A-Ha.”’ 

“Let us be off, then, to meet the swift fect!” So with three 
canoes, two men in each, they ascended the river to the Muniac, 
hugging the opposite shore as they neared their enemies, who were 
still camped on the ground, where the warrior had first seen them. 

A great storm threatened over the woods ; the saw-whet cried out 
through the pines; but there was no other breath; and just before 
dawn they lit a few fires in the woods so as to make it appear a 
party of Maliseet braves were camping opposite. 
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After doing this, and so soon as day broke, they carried their 
canoes through the woods, across the bend in the river, and placed 
them in the river below, where the Mohawks could not find them. 
They then poled boldly up stream in full view of their enemies (be- 
ing beyond the reach of arrows), deliberately landed, and again took 
their canoes on their shoulders and carried them across the point, 
put them in the water, poled them up again, in the face of the Mo- 
hawks, and thus the six men kept on describing a circle for three 
days, showing two or three canoes always passing in front of the 
Mohawks, who by this time had got very uneasy at all the warriors 
the Maliseets were getting, and concluded now they were numerous 
as the leaves of the trees. 

Holding a council, the Mohawks decided that they would have a 
pow-wow with the Maliseets, and an interpreter was sent in his 
canoe to the middle of the river, demanding a parley with them. 
The six who were lying in the woods, on hearing the request for a 
parley, shoved in their canoes until they came within a short dis- 
tance of the Mohawk canoe. An agreement was made that six of 
the Maliseets should come over and arrange the preliminaries of a 
lasting peace between the two nations. 

So, early the next morning, the six warriors, painting themselves 
with the red earth which is found in the neighborhood, and orna- 
menting their heads with eagle’s feathers, calmly paddled to the 
Mohawk encampment. Here, after representing themselves as the 
deputies of a Maliseet host of one thousand braves, they indignantly 
told the Mohawks if they did not leave their river at once, this force 
would cross over and take every scalp-lock in the band. After a 
good deal of angry talk, an aged Mohawk, who had seen the snows 
of ninety winters, arose and said, “Brethren, warriors, my sun is 
nearly set. I look for rest and peace. I would, in quiet, seek the 
happy hunting-grounds of our fathers. Grant me this favor, — bury 
the hatchet, and I die content.” 

Rising as one man they all replied, “ We will, we will; let peace 
be made.” So, descending to the mouth of the Muniac, all of the 
Mohawk warriors and the six delegates from the imaginary force on 
the opposite side of the St. John ranged themselves close to the 
stream, while one representative from the Mohawks and all from the 
Maliseets dug a deep hole in the bed of the stream, in which they 
buried a stone hatchet, covering it with one of the great bowlders 
which the stream had brought down from the distant mountains. 

There, said Gabe, it has remained ever since, undisturbed; and 
never since has a band of Mohawk warriors descended our river to 
trouble our people.” 

The Mohawks, Gabe said, more than once attempted the 
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destruction of the Abenakis residing there (Old-Town, now Hart's 
Island), and once in particular they would have been utterly 
destroyed but for the wise foresight of an aged squaw who was 
gifted with the spirit of prophecy. On a still summer evening, long 
before the pale faces had invaded our country, said he, this 
woman, with wild eyes and long, flowing gray hair, rushed into the 
centre of the encampment, calling out in low tones, ‘“ There is 
trouble! There is trouble!” In a short time she was surrounded 
by braves, who asked what she meant. ‘You see We-jo-sis (Cur- 
rie’s Mountain) over there, do you not? Behind it is hidden a 
great party of Mohawks, and they are only waiting for the night to 
cover the earth, when they will attack you and kill you all, if you 
are not ready for them.” A great council was immediately called, 
and it was decided that action should be at once taken in the mat- 
ter. In order to conceal their intentions from the Mohawks, they 
concluded to have a big dance. While this was going on, the 
braves slipped out one by one, leaving none but the old men and 
women to keep it up. Before separating they had determined on a 
particular sign by which they should know one another in the dark, 
as they might be crawling through the long grass or among the 
thick bushes, which surrounded the island, and he who could not 
answer this sign was to be dispatched immediately and his gory 
head thrown in among the dancers. The Mohawks, meanwhile, had, 
as evening advanced, slowly and stealthily approached the Abena- 
kis’ village ; but will had been met by will, and before day dawned, 
many a Mohawk’s head had been thrown into the midst of the 
dancers, with the whispered command, “Dance harder! Dance 
harder!” until, exhausted and fainting, the dancers sank to the 
ground. By morning all of the Mohawk braves had been slain. 

The others, said Gabe, were as easily dispatched as you would 
cut a chicken’s head off or knock a lamb on the head. Some 
three or four, with ears and noses cut off, were allowed to return 
home in order to show the other Mohawks how they would be 
treated, should they attempt the like again.” 


INDIAN NAMES. 

Grand lake=Cutchiquispem ; cutchi=big, quispem=lake. 

Schoodac=a place found out. 

Huc-se-noggan-nuck=trapping-place. [Understood by Indians as 
for eels. This is a place on the Schoodic. | 

Chamcook [should be Scom-cook]=fresh (clean) gravel. 

On the Magaguadavic-Pes-ke-hagan =a branch. 

Oromocto should be Wé-la-mooc-took=deep river. Cain’s River, 
Miramichi, is called Mich-ma-we-wé-la-mooc-took=Micmac’s Oro- 


mocto. 
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Pocologan should be Peck-e-l-igan=a place for stopping at ; a place 
where one touches. 

The Indian name for Lapreau is Wis-e-tim-ké-wis=a gravelly river. 

New River = Na-wam-quac-luck = the distant place. 

Mispec (Micmac=Mispauk) (Abenaki= Mus-tsa-bé-ha)=a place 
where the freshet has reached. 

Quaco= Pool-wa-ga-kick = place where big seals are (big as oxen). 

Pool-waugh in Micmac means big seal. 

Manawagonish should be Ma-na-wagones-ek =the place for clams ; 
es=clam, e sek=clams. 

Ma-nés-dick=clam-ground. [A place somewhere on the Bay of 
Fundy. | 

Martin’s Head = To-wé-ga-nuck = place where channel has been cut 
out. 

Jack-snipe = Mé-né-mic-tus ; so named from his motion. 

Milkish=4-mil-kesk= preserving (curing) ground, say for fish or 
meat. 

Anagance = We-né-gou-seck = carrying-place. 

Pattacake, on Kennebecasis, should be Pat-kick=bend an ox-bow 
in steam. 

Assckake = Pes-kes-kick = where marshy brook branches. 

Otnabog (Micmac) Wet-ne-bogh =a breeze coming up. 

Grimross= Ete-le-né-lastick. Meaning lost; possibly, “There! 
there !”’ 

Washademoac= Was-it-te-mo-ack = an altered channel, as if dredged 
out. 

Crow (bord) =ka-ka-goos. 

Heron=Kos-que. Latter syllable pronounced as French “ que.” 
In old days, about the 26th of July, the Indians would go to the 
heronries, take the young, then very fat, try them out, and smoke 
for further use. 

Jemseg=A-jim-seg=a place for picking up things; the picking- 
up place for anything. 

Maquapit = Ma-qua-pah= Red Lake. 

The Indian Point, as it is called, between Grand and Maquapit 
lakes, was a grand place for the Indians to resort to; it means, 
from its name, Pokesk, the narrows. 

Rushagornish should be Ta-sé-gua-nick, which means, “meeting 
with main stream.” 

Wasis should be Té-sé-gua-nick-sis. 

Ma-ga-gua-davic = River of big eels. 

Shogomoc= Ntse-og-a-mook= Muddy Lake. Pokiok=narrow. 

Nash-waak = Na-wid-ge-wak = River of big hills. 

Taxis = Wagh-mut-cook = clear water brook. 
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Mactaquac=big river. Muct-a-quac. 

Keswick = No-kum-kedg-way = sandy river —a river of fine gravel. 
No-kum means “ flour ”’ also. 

Cleuristic (branch of the Nashwaak) = Kulloo-sis-sec. There wasa 
great eagle’s nest opposite this on a high ridge. The stream was 
named after this. The eagle was called Kul-loo; was very big. 
This word means Kulloo’s nest. 

Penniac = Pan-we-ock = the level land brook. 

We-né-denock = name of Miramichi portage. 

Napodoggan = brook to be followed, in getting to Miramichi Lake, 
which is called Lestigochick quispem. 

Renous = Se-boo-sis = little brook. 

Munquart = of-mut-qual-tick =the place of the bend. 

Muniac = Am-weé-neck. 

Becaguimec = A-bec-agui-mec=coming down branch. 

Meductic= Me-dic-tic=landing place for portage. The portage- 
road from the head of the rapids on Eel River is called by this name. 
This was about five miles long. It came out to the Meductic Flat,! 
a short distance above where the Eel River joins the St. John. 

Meduxnakic = Me-dox-ne-kick = rough, rocky mouth. 

Eel River= Mata-wam-ki-tuck ; means there were rapids at the 
mouth where it shoots into the main St. John. 

Shichatehauk = Tse-cooti-hock = flat at mouth. 

Jocelyn Brook, on St. John, in Prince William or Dumfries, is 
called, Good-e-wamkeag. Meaning unknown. 

We-j6-sis (Curry’s Mountain, above Fredericton), meaning, Lit- 
tle Mountain. 

Na-we-jo-wauk (Nashwaak, English river runs among or between 
mountains). 

Blackbird = chuck-we-lusque, the “que” pronounced as in French. 
This bird is so called on account of the noise which it makes. 

Wejosis. Some old Indians call Wejosis, “ po-té-wis-we-jo-sis,” or 
Little Council Mountains, the word “ po-té-wis’’ meaning “council.” 
This hill is so named because, in former years, the Mohawk warriors 
always went there first to hold a council before attempting to attack 
the Abenakis. At Nkarné-odan (Old-Town) “ Hart’s Island” now, 
they would stop on this mountain days and days watching the Abe- 
nakis. 


1 “The next day we went up the eastern branch of Penobscot River many 
leagues; carried overland to a large pond, and from one pond to another, till in a 
few days we went down a river called Medoctack, which vents itself into St. 
John’s River. But before we came to the mouth of this river,-we passed over a 
long carrying-place to Medoctack fort, which stands on a bank of the St. John’s 
River.” John Gyle’s Captivity, 1689. 
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Eque-pa-haak. The rising of the tide is called che-ko-pa-hé. The 
whole place was called Equé-pa-haak. 

Nca-ni-odan is the same as Nkarné-odan (Old Town). 

Munquart=ob-mut-qua-tuck. It means, “ going from the river at 
a sharp angle.” 

Micmac= Am-wé-neck. Meaning lost. That was the place where 
the last treaty was made with the Mohawks. 

Salmon River, Tchi-min-pick. 

Pes-kouté-nabs-keck, about five miles below Fredericton, means 
“fire rock’ — ‘a rock same shape as fire.” 

Up-sag-anik is the fork stream and is a branch of Was-i-te-mo-ack. 
There is a branch at the head of Washademoac Lake so called. 

Nem-mutchi-psent-quac means “dead water;’’ is on the right 
side going up. 

Menaic=me-naa-gan. Meaning lost ; a very old word. 

Pes-ki-om-i-nec, clear water, means a branch. Miramichi. 

Pes-ki-om-i-nasis = Burnt Hill. Miramichi. 

Ta-boim-nital = Sisters ; means two outlets. Miramichi. 

“The word Abenaki is derived from Abanki, ‘Land of the East,’ the 
name which the Algonquins gave to the country of the Indians of Acadia. 
.. + The tribe had several subdivisions. Among others there were the 
Pentayosts or Penawobskets, who resided on the Penobscot ; the Eteman- 
kiaks, ‘those of the land of Snowshoe-skins,’ who occupied the rivers St. 
Croix and St. John, which territory the Abenakis called ‘Etemanki’ 
because moose and caribou, from whose hides good snowshoes were made, 
abounded there. The French called these people ‘ Etchemins.’ There 
was, also, on the St. John, another division of the Abenakis called the 
‘Warastegoniaks,’ who were subsequently called by the other Abenakis the 
Mouskouasoaks, or Water-rats, either because, like these animals, they 
lived on the banks of the river, or because they highly esteemed the musk- 
rat as food, which they do at the present time, preferring its flesh beyond 
that of any other. The females of this tribe, as well as of the Etchemins, 
are now called Malecites. .. . 

“The names of the rivers of New Brunswick are also Micmac.” (Edward 
Jack, Fredericton.) 


WORDS OF MONTAGNAIS INDIANS — a few. 


Mingan=place for wolves. 

Maskuaro=heart of a bear. There is not much wood at this 
place; there is a pretty little bay ; a cape of stone; a small island, 
short like the heart of a bear. 

Betshiamits. So named from the peculiar fish in the river. 

Escoumines=a place where there are a great many cranberries. 

Oreman (Romaine)=river of paintings. The rocks are of differ- 
ent colors. 
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Tadoussac=a place where the water is deep, where there is never 
any ice. 

Chikoutimi= place where deep water ends. 

Saguenay =ice pierced where the seals come. 

Powder = peek-pook, from the noise it makes in exploding. 

Matches they call ti-men, “it makes a noise,” “something that 
strikes.” 

Hammer= “the striker;’’ the Indian word the same as above, so 
far as I could learn. (A. R. T.) 

Kekasga=a narrow passage, an island in the midst. 

These Montagnais words are a few of which I had a chance 
to find the meaning just before leaving Betshiamits last summer. 
(A. R. T.) 


Notre. — The Maliseet or Saint John River Indians occupy several places on 
that stream. One village, where Gabe, now a very old man, resides, is opposite the 
city of Fredericton. Here they occupy a few small houses and have an Indian 
school. This little village is only a mile from the mouth of the Nashwaak, where 
formerly was a French fort, every trace of which has now disappeared. It was 
at one time the residence of the governor of Acadia, and in its chapel a Ze 
Deum was once sung in honor of the conclusion of one of the treaties of peace 
made by Louis XIV. Gabe I have known for many years; he is honorable in all 
his dealings, and I have found that the legends which he related to me include a 
number known to the Chippeways of Odana, on the head of Lake Superior, visited 
by me when engaged in exploring timber lands in that region. 


Edward Fack. 


FREDERICTON, N. B. 


| 
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ONONDAGA NOTES. 


I ATTENDED the concluding ceremonies of the White Dog Feast at 
Onondaga, N. Y., January 18, 1894, under the escort of Daniel La 
Fort, head chief. We went to the council house, where about thirty 
men and boys and a dozen females were assembled. All the men 
wore their hats, and in the council house all had on their ordinary 
attire. At the smaller house, sometimes called the short house, to 
distinguish it from the long house, John Green was gaudily feath- 
ered and dressed, and Thomas Webster, keeper of the wampum, 
wore a feather headdress. Both had some red paint on their faces. 
The clans were divided as usual: the Wolf, Turtle, Beaver, and 
Snipe in the long house; the Bear, Deer,. Hawk, and Eel in the 
short house. La Fort spoke of two branches of the Turtles, the 
sand and mud turtles, and some of the other clans have a like divi- 
sion. 

A little before noon La Fort arose, and began an address, to 
which there were frequent responses of ‘‘Ne-a!” He alone un- 
covered his head, although most bowed. Perhaps half responded. 
A gun was heard, and a messenger from the short house entered, 
and asked guesses ona dream. He stood facing the men, and they 
questioned him amid much merriment. A curious chant with re- 
sponses followed this. A man arose to give another dream, and 
there was some more quiet fun. He sat down, and a woman came 
to him and whispered another dream in his ear. He rose and stated 
this, with a little more fun, and the messenger took it to the other 
house. A chant followed, with responses. Several boys were pres- 
ent with guns and pistols, and some of these now went out and 
fired them. 

There were cries outside, and another messenger came. There 
was another chant, some keeping up an accompaniment of “ Hé! 
Hé! Hé!” beating time with the feet, and ending with a long 
drawn out “ Wo-o-0-0-a-a-ah,” with falling cadence. A short speech 
and guesses at the dream followed, with more laughter, and the 
same prolonged cry and falling cadence. This messenger retired, 
with the boys, and there were again cries and firing without. An- 
other messenger came, and this was several times repeated, while 
we heard similar chants from the other house. 

The council house stands nearly east and west with opposite 
doors in the centre. The south door was opened, as a procession 
started from the short house on the north side, chanting as it came. 
It consisted of John Green and two men, the last of whom bore the 
white basket, which now represents the dog. Fifty years ago two 
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white dogs were consumed on a pile of wood outside; then there 
was but one dog burned outdoors; then this was dropped into the 
stove ; and now a white basket takes its place. La Fort informed 
me that this happens because the sacred breed of dogs is extinct, 
but others simply say that the present practice looks better. 

In the council house two benches were placed across the house, in 
front of the two stoves. On one of these, at the east or men’s end, 
sat La Fort and four others. Two women took the opposite one. 
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These are called Ho-no-wi-yah Sa-n4 Ta-hen-yah-wah-ke, “the man 
begging Tahenyahwahke for the people.” John Green, the leader of 
the procession, has a similar title, the petitions going to the deity 
through him. The offerings of tobacco, etc., were placed on the 
floor for a while between the two benches, as well as the basket rep- 
resenting the dog. The three men marched around these, chant- 
ing. As the leader came along, the man at the south end of the 
bench stopped him, rising and placing his hand on his shoulder, 
while saying a few words. This might be as of old, “Well, my 
cousin, what would you think if I should give a dead dog to the 
Great Spirit?” “Well, my cousin, what would you think if I should 
give the Great Spirit some tobacco?” and so through all the offer- 
ings. Green responded, “ Ne-ah-wé-hah,” and the procession moved 
around again. The second man stopped him, as did the other men 
and women at each successive circuit. They spoke for the people 
to him, and he to the Great Spirit for them. 

After this Green made quite a long address or prayer, intoned 
and with responses. Part of the time all joined in the responses 
and chant. Thomas Webster also made a similar address. The 
accompaniment “Hé! Hé!” came in at intervals. The march 
being resumed, the procession stopped before the north door for 
another chant and response, and then passed out, bearing all the 
offerings. 

While they were gone, La Fort made another address, keeping 
his hat on. In fact I was the only one there with uncovered head, 
my hat being convenient for making my notes in a quiet way. A 
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chant was heard from the other house, and the procession returned 
thence, followed by all who were there, marching through the north 
door, across the room, and out of the south door. The men in the 
council house first followed and then the women, turning to the 
east as they passed outside, past the east end, back to the east end 
of the short house, along its north side and west end, and back 
through the north door of the council house, around the eastern 
stove. Three baskets were now carried, with a smaller basket or 
bundle, and all decorated with ribbons. The march was slow and 
solemn, and at the end all stood. 

Thomas Webster was on the southeast of the stove, facing it, 
with William Buck at his right hand. Green faced them, on the 
northwest of the stove. Buck cried, “Kwé!” three times, very 
loudly and sharply, but with intervals. This is the ancient cry, 
expressive of joy or sorrow, according to intonation. Then came a 
chant by all. The stove door was opened, and two of the baskets 
were put in. Webster made an intoned address, followed by a 
chant, the stove was again opened, and the tobacco and other offer- 
ings went into the fire. All stood around, chanting with bowed 
heads. Green followed this with a prolonged “O-hone-o-0-0-0- 
neu-h!”’ Still standing on the northwest, he chanted again, and 
there was the usual response. All but the three leaders then sat 
down, and there came the ancient “Hé! Hé!” with the tramp of 
feet. Green marched around the stove once, keeping time with this. 
William Buck then made an address, standing on the east side, with 
a chant and response, marching around once chanting. The re- 
sponse to this was ‘‘ Wo-o-0-a-a-ah.”” 

A chant, with the response “ Hé!” followed from one of those 
sitting down, who came forward and marched a little way. Another 
did the same, marching slowly, both having the same long response. 
Webster again made an intoned address, standing on the southeast, 
after which John Green slowly led the procession from the short 
house back to it again. Soon the remaining women went out, and 
then the men, and the great ceremony of the day was over. Dances 
and songs were to follow on other days. 

I have been particular in giving this account, partly that it may 
be contrasted with the earlier observance, and partly because even 
this will soon vanish. The original feast was simply the great 
dream feast ; the white dog sacrifice was grafted upon this in recent 
times, and has been the first to give way. 

I was interested in the accompaniment to the songs and addresses 
at the White Dog Feast, for it was easy to see that this had changed 
little in three hundred years. It was the same recorded by the 
Jesuits as used among the Hurons of Canada. In Bruyas’ Mohawk 
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dictionary, of two centuries since, it is mentioned: “ Atonriajen, to 
make the hé, hé, to the song of the warriors.” Another’? is much 
like this: ‘ Atonront, to sing an air to which they respond by the 
hen, hen.”’ It is quite impressive when many unite. 

Some old Onondaga tunes survive, but the songs and dances are 
now all Seneca, introduced with the new worship by Handsome 
Lake. The words have little meaning in these. 

O-whees-tah means money, and may be used for any ringing 
metal ; and for the question, ‘“‘ What time is it?” the Onondagas say 
“« To-ne-u-whees-tah-a?”’ How many times does it strike on your 
money? They say, “Ta-cha,” Come in; ‘“ Ne-ah-wé-hah,” Thank 
you ; and I might add other phrases. 

The female Keepers of the Faith are called “ O-nah-ta-hone-tah,” 
and they are appointed at the annual dead feast. They are many, 
and men hold the same office. They often have a company to 
watch all night with the dead, and not a sad one either. The 
O-kee-wé is sung, and they also have a game at this time called 
“gambling with the shoe.”’ It goes by clans, and the visitors are di- 
vided and placed in two rows on benches, facing each other. Three 
shoes are placed between the rows at one end, and a small bell is 
hid in one shoe. All then sing, and during this one of the players 
places his hand in each shoe, leaving the bell in one. One of the 
other side picks up a shoe, and if the bell is not in it it counts for 
the opposing side; if he finds it this counts for his party. Each 
side tries in turn. The dead feast, ten days after death, is Ah-tya- 
hak-hoon-sa, or “ Dead Feast,” and that resulting from dreams is 
the same. O-kee-wé is the annual dead feast. I was in a house 
one day, with an Indian friend, when an old woman invited him toa 
dead feast there. ‘“ But,” I said, “she is not dead; why does she 
want a dead feast?” This was called for by a dream. The dead 
had told her, in a dream, to hold this feast. It would help her. 

Among diversions there is an Eagle dance, otherwise the “ Strike 
Stick Dance.” Two men dance side by side in precisely the same 
way. Each holds a long stick, with feathers spread out on each 
side. They bend down, doubling one leg under the dancer, and 
stretching the other out on one side. A cent is placed on the floor 
and picked up with the mouth. Some one strikes on the floor with 
a stick, and this gives it the name of Ga-na-gah-a. A dancer makes 
a speech and presents tobacco. 

One day I looked at some javelins, which a boy was using, and 
which were made of colored sumac sticks, three to four feet long. 
Poke-weed was used for color. The butt is held in the hand, and in 
a match the trial is to see who can throw farthest. Similar darts 
are used in throwing at a rolling hoop. 
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Lacrosse is still a favorite. In another ball game there are sta- 


tions. 
Pitcher.O x © Batter. 


5 or 6 ft. 
O 
Pole. Pole. 
I 2 
O 16 to 20 ft. O 
Station. Station. 
Either pole or stone. Pole or stone. 
Party of Pitcher. 
Oo 
o 
o 
3, 16 to 20 ft. 4 
Station. Station. o 
Pole or stone. Pole or stone. 


Two poles are placed five or six feet apart, and a few feet from 
these the batter and pitcher take position. There is a mark for 
each one, and another midway between them. The pitcher 
tosses the ball so that it will curve down to the middle mark x, and 
the batter may hit it then or on the rebound. If it does not pass 
between the two poles he and his side are out. If all goes well he 
gets between stations 1 and 2, which are stakes or stones 16 to 20 
feet apart. Sometimes nearly all the batters are on this line. Ata 
good stroke they may run to stations 3 and 4, waiting there their 
chance to get back home to 1 and 2. Catchers from the party of the 
pitcher occupy scattered field stations 0, much as in baseball, and 
the rules for putting out are as usual. The best batter is reserved 
for the last, as he may bring all home. 

Foot-races are run with coats and shoes off, and when they wore 
long hair a band kept it out of the eyes. It was “One, two, three ; 
go!” when a number started in line. Sometimes two racers held a 
long stick, running gently abreast, and dropping this when it struck 
a man between them at the starting-place. 

They have adopted many games from the whites, as mumble the 
peg, marbles, some games of ball, pull-away, and fox and geese in 
the snow. Hide and seek and blindman’s-buff are played, but no 
games with songs. The game of hooking violets I have before 
noticed. They count out one to ten merely, and the last one is 
the witch. Various games begin with this. They may choose by 
hands, catching a stick, and then successively holding it towards the 
top. If but a little remains for the last one to hold by, the choice 
remains with him if he can whirl the stick three times around his 
head. Sometimes they spit on a chip, and the one who has the 
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spit side uppermost is the leader. All may throw, and thus sides 
are chosen without partiality. The lucky side is called Och-ka-ah, 
“spit side.” 

The familiar slinging or throwing sports were used, as thrusting a 6 
stick into an apple and throwing it. Another is a little different 
from what I used asa boy. A shingle is cut into a dart form with 
a notch on one side near the point. A stick and string, like a long 
and elastic whip, are used, with a knot in the end of the string. 
This knot is placed in the notch, and the base of the dart in the 
ground. With a crack of the whip the arrow flies high in the air, 
often coming back like a boomerang. 

Houses are now sometimes locked, but a broom across the door 
tells that no one is at home quite as well. 

The pagan Onondagas do not chastise their children by whip- 
ping, supposing the Great Spirit will take away the child’s soul if 
they do. They frighten them, however, by saying a False Face, or 
an owl, equivalent to a witch, will carry them away. 

A man given to exaggeration they call Wah-twah-toont-t’kwah-ta- 
hac, “ Skipping stones on the water.” 

Abram Hill has always told me that he was an Oneida Snipe, and 
is quite earnest in this, although this clan is not credited to the 
Oneidas. He says they had no Snipes originally, but adopted them 
from the Onondagas, two hundred or two hundred and fifty years 
ago, adding that all the Oneida Snipes are in Wisconsin. I have 
learned of none there, but such adoptions sometimes happened. 

As early as 1815, Ephraim Webster related a simple story of Hia- 
watha, resembling that given by Horatio Hale, but with much less 
detail, and a change of the chief's name. This is the oldest pub- 
lished form of the tale, the chief being O-we-ko, according to the 
recollection of the one to whom Webster told the story. Webster 
probably gave the usual name. 

There is a great variation in the same condoling songs and 
speeches, on account of oral transmission. Daniel La Fort keeps his 
uniform because they are written. Some think those who differ 
from them are ignorant, but the same man will seldom give the 
same song in precisely the same words, if words they may be called. 
John Buck’s, in Canada, were by no means always the same, and the 
changes of two or three hundred years must be great indeed. 

At the Brooklyn meeting of the A. A. A. S., August, 1894, Mr. 
Frank H. Cushing’s paper on the influence of salt in savage life led 
to an interesting discussion. It is well known that the Iroquois did 
not originally use salt, a fact pointing to an interior origin. The 
same thing was true of many Canadian tribes. All through the 
Jesuit Relations this fact appears. As late as 1654 the Onondagas 
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were afraid of their own salt springs, thinking them inhabited by an 
evil demon. They would thus have no name for salt, unless one of 
an unpleasant nature, and may have had none at all until that time. 
This idea was brought out in the discussion, and I made it a subject 
of inquiry on my return. The Onondagas now use salt freely, and 
have no disagreeable ideas connected with it. They had no thought 
of its name except as a name. I had to go farther back. 

Zeisberger gives salt as ofschiketa, and sour and bitter as otscht- 
wage. Among the Onondagas now ochekdtah means merely salt, 
but the latter part refers to tasting this. Some other dialects differ 
but slightly. In Oneida it is saywheochés, or bitter. The earlier lex- 
icons do not help the matter. Schoolcraft gives otshewaga as sour, 
and it is quite probable that the word for salt originally meant “It 
tastes sour,” or bitter. 

As the early story of Hiawatha is contained in a somewhat rare 
book, I may be doing a service by quoting it. It is in William Dun- 
lap’s history of New York, 1839, but was given him by Webster in 
1815. Webster, it may be said, was an interpreter who left two fam- 
ilies, one by his Indian wife, and one by his later white wife. 


He said that the happy thought of union for defence originated with an 
inferior chief of the Onondagas, who perceiving that although the five tribes 
were alike in language, and had by cooperation conquered a great extent 
of country, yet that they had frequent quarrels and no head, or great coun- 
cil, to reconcile them ; and that while divided the western Indians attacked 
and destroyed them ; seeing this, he conceived the bright idea of union, 
and of a great council of the chiefs of the Five Nations ; this, he said, and 
perhaps thought, came to him in a dream ; and it was afterwards considered 
as coming from the Great Spirit. He proposed this plan in a council of 
his tribe, but the principal chief opposed it. He was a great warrior, and 
feared to lose his influence as head man of the Onondagas. This was a 
selfish man. The younger chief, whom we will call Oweko, was silenced ; 
but he determined in secret to attempt the great political work. This was 


a man who loved the welfare of others. To make long journeys and be: 


absent for several days while hunting would cause no suspicion, because it 
was common. He left home as if to hunt; by taking a circuitous path 
through the woods, for all this great country was then a wilderness, he 
made his way to the village or castle of the Mohawks. He consulted some 
of the leaders of that tribe, and they received the scheme favorably; he 
visited the Oneidas, and gained the assent of their chief; he then returned 
home. After a time he made another pretended hunt, and another; thus 
by degrees visiting the Cayugas and Senecas, and gained the assent of all 
to a great council to be held at Onondaga. With consummate art he then 
gained over his own chief, by convincing him of the advantages of the con- 
federacy, and agreeing that he should be considered as the author of the 
plan. ‘The great council met, and the chief of the Onondagas made use of 
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a figurative argument, taught him by Oweko, which was the same that we 
read of in the fable, where a father teaches his sons the value of union, by 
taking one stick from a bundle, and showing how feeble it was, and easily 
broken, and that when bound together the bundle resisted his utmost 
strength. 


Sir William Johnson once used this illustration, and the Indians 
were as interested as though they had never heard of it before. 
There is one feature of J. V. H. Clark’s story of Hiawatha, to which 
he alluded in charging Schoolcraft with plagiarism. For effect, he 
introduced a jolly Onondaga whom he met, named Hoscenoke, as 
rousing Hiawatha, and Schoolcraft took this with the rest. 

According to tradition, the powerful Senecas were not anxious to 
enter the league, but were told they should be the west door, and 
through them all messages in that direction should come. If trivial 
they might refuse it, but if of importance they would send runners 
with it throughout the long house. The present story makes 
chiefs of the other nations go with Hiawatha to the Cayugas and 
Senecas. The earlier partly implies this, but Webster’s story makes 
him go alone. 

I find the broad wooden spoon still occasionally in use among the 
Onondagas, and when calling on an Indian friend one day, surprised 
him at his meal. His spoon was as large as a wooden butter ladle, 
and his bean soup disappeared with corresponding rapidity. Here 
and there may also be seen the big succotash kettle out of doors, 
well supplied with corn, beans, and fat pork, but most of the cooking 
is done within. 


W. M. Beauchamp. 
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MOHAWK NOTES. 


Many years ago the New York Regents published the Mohawk 
lexicon of Father Bruyas, compiled probably before the year 1700. 
The edition is not without typographical errors, and contains some 
obsolete French words, as might be expected. It is not a complete 
lexicon, dealing only with radical words and their derivatives, while 
the later student would be glad of many names of things animate 
and inanimate. He will be struck, however, with the frequent allu- 
sions to customs, some still existing, while some others have passed 
away. This paper will briefly mention a few of these. 

The name of the confederacy differs slightly in the dialects, and 
has the significance of the whole, finished, or real cabin, which we 
commonly, but rather arbitrarily render as the Long House. In 
Mohawk this was Hotinnonsionni. The Onondagas usually term it 
Konosioné, but this comes from two words: Kanosa, a house or 
cabin, and Onwe, real. The Relation of 1654 gives it a little differ- 
ently : “ From all time these five Iroquois nations have called them- 
selves in the name of their language, which is Huron, Hotinnon- 
chiendi, that is to say, the finished cabin, as if they were only one 
family.” In a note annexed to Montcalm’s letter of April 24, 1757, 
there is another variation: “ The Five Nations, or Confederates, 
or Iroquois, a species of league or association formed by five peo- 
ples, which, Iroquois by origin, comprised only one single house, 
which is called the Iroquois cabin, or the grand village.” L. H. 
Morgan says, “ The Iroquois called themselves the Ho-de-no-sau- 
nee, which signifies the people of the long house.” He considered 
the long house peculiar to the Iroquois, which it was not, but gives 
the usual idea of five fires or families living under one roof. The 
complete house remained unchanged. It formed the real cabin. 
Any allies were but extraneous structures, such as we sometimes 
add to the first design. 

In each nation thus allied there were from three to a dozen clans 
distinguished by totems ; three of these clans only being common 
to all the nations. This lexicon tells us that among the Mohawks 
the Turtle family had nine voices, that is, so many votes in their 
own Mohawk council. For while the Grand Iroquois Council had 
at least fifty members, the national councils were much like our 
state legislatures. As there were distinctions of rich and poor, 
which varied, so there were distinctions of rank which changed but 
little. There was an aristocracy, out of which came the chiefs, and 
the members of this aristocracy were called Agoianders. The word 
Atenrienentons meant to call together the Agoianders of each Mo- 
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hawk town into one, to hold a council there. Women were of this 
rank, as well as men. Either was entitled Gaiander, most excellent, 
At the feasts some things were held in reserve, called Oskokwa, the 
portion of the Agoianders. When these gave wampum to each other, 
as befitted their rank, it was termed Garonkaratise. There was a 
dance, also, called Gannisterohon, which these held, and in which 
they gave porcelain or wampum to the spectators. It may be noted 
that the French used the word /orcelaine, for either shell, porcelain, 
or glass beads. 

Generally there were three villages of the Mohawks; sometimes 
more, but the land was more distinctly divided among the three 
clans than in the other nations. Here only do we meet with the 
appropriate name of the three lands of the Mohawks, though not the 
distinctive name of each. The familiar Gannata, or village, appears, 
which is the original of Canada. The initial letter is often modified 
in all the dialects. In Onondago the word is Kanata. 

The use of iron was a great acquisition for the Mohawks, and thus 
they termed all Europeans Aseronni, makers of hatchets. Another 
gain was theirs. Before the Dutch came, very few were the shell 
beads of the Iroquois, and none had they of glass. Afterwards 
these became abundant, but were still highly prized. Thus it was 
that there was a name for him who was avaricious of glass beads. 
But the true council wampum, Ondegorha, was still more precious, 
redeeming slaves, atoning for bloodshed, and purchasing peace. Be- 
tween equals it was necessary to make equal gifts of this. As they 
cast it upon a corpse, the Oneidas said, ‘“ Raondigonra rogarewat,” 
regretting the one dead. One word alludes to the placing of the 
wampum belt on the forehead. Onniatsara was the porcelain which 
the women attached to the hair which fell down at the back of the 
head. Gannonton was to cast the wampum for those dead. Then 
the “canons de porcelaine,’’ Enhrar, the long glass beads, are men- 
tioned, which the missionaries gave the Indians for learning their 
lessons well. 

Although Colden asserts that the Five Nations had no slaves, 
many are the allusions to them here and elsewhere, and even the bonds 
with which they were tied. The scaffold on which the prisoner was 
tortured has a full description in the Relations, but here the account 
is brief. Bark was gathered for it, and it was called Ennisera and 
Askwa, with other terms for its use. Often came the ceremony 
called Gannitenton, though most nations shared in this. It was the 
beating on the cabins on the evening when they had burned or 
killed a captive. Thus they hoped to drive his soul away and keep 
themselves from harm. The Canadian Algonquins did this with all 
the dead. One word has a curious origin. The Mohawks used 
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Gaskennonton to express the journey to the land of souls, and 
thence the deer was called Oskennonton, because it was so timid as 
always to think itself dead, flying through the forests like a ghost. 

Iroquois dances have greatly changed. Two centuries ago Twa- 
tonwesaon was the dance of the women, and this seems to have sur- 
vived ; at least the women still have dances of their own. Atren 
was the Mohawk dance of the ancients, or old and principal men. 
This included singing. The dance of the Agoianders has been 
mentioned, where they gave wampum to the spectators. Allied to 
these were the many songs, but few of which are named in this lex- 
icon. Gannonhouarori was to sing the death-song, or another, pro- 
vided that one sings alone without any response. Most songs had 
responses. Atonront was a song to which one responds by the 
hen! hen! Atonriethon is to make the he! he! to the chant of 
the warriors. This ancient response is still used with fine effect. 
Gaonwajen was a kind of chant used when they made a feast of 
dogs. This was not the White Dog feast, which is of later date as 
regards this feature, and is a changed form of the Onnonhouarari, 
or Dream Feast. Dreams were of the first importance, and Garous- 
ton meant to invoke the Otkon, or demon, upon any dream which 
one had. It was a maxim that the dream was the rule of life. An- 
other response, Niohen, was made by the ancients as a token of 
consent or approbation. This, essentially, is still retained. 

Various significant cries were also in use. Kahenreton was to 
make the cry for news, but this was not the cry itself. Atwendou- 
tenyon was to make any cry about the village; the public cry being 
the usual way of announcing anything. There was a cry of vic- 
tory, hardly differing from Tajesagaiont, where one makes the Kohe. 
This has always been a modulated cry, expressive of many things, 
and in one form, Koue, is thought to have been the last syllable of 
the word Iroquois. It is still used at feasts, and in the announce- 
ment of deaths; long drawn out in grief, and shortened in joy. 
The newsbearer utters this alone as he passes through a village to 
declare a chief's death. 

The custom of smoking in councils was the origin of a word for 
sitting close together, as they did in councils. From the words 
Gatsista and Otsire, or fire, came words signifying to hold or close 
councils, by kindling or putting out the council fire. In this con- 
nection we have Ganniegarannie, to rub two pieces of wood be- 
tween the hands to make fire. Fire had other uses. Onterita was 
to burn the ground preparatory to sowing seed. Another word 
meant to givea signal by the smoke of a fire made on purpose ; a 
common practice in the West, but not so easily done in forest lands. 
Pumpkins and corn were roasted in the fire. Sweating houses were 
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used for divination, nor were these always of bark, but often kilns 
of stones. Earthen kettles had not gone out of use. They were 
the Ontakonwe, the real or original kettle. The Gannatsiarouton 
was the war kettle where the warriors sang. Ata was a small piece 
of bark or wood, to serve as torches when they hunted pigeons in 
the night. 

Hunting and fishing usages have but slight prominence in this 
lexicon. Pigeon roosts are a thing of the past, but the Kannhi was 
a great rod with which the Mohawks struck down the pigeon nests, 
and the night hunt of these had its own name. Atkatokwisaon was 
to fish with a basket, and Ganniero to take little fishes with the same ; 
perhaps by damming a stream around the basket, and driving the 
fish in, as I have seen done. The different nations did not always 
fish alike. Gagatotsienton is to draw up the fish, as the Mohawks 
did with the herring. Gaihonhenton is to fish in the Oneida fash- 
ion, chasing the fish. They placed stakes across a creck, so as to 
form a pound, into which the fish were driven. Spears, arrows, and 
clubs did the rest. Ganniat was to have nets. These were com- 
monly used, being originally made of wild hemp, or Oskaro. Much 
of the cordage used was of the inner bark of trees, or sinews of 
animals. Slight allusions there are to domestic manufactures. Gan- 
nakti is a bobbin or spindle, at the end of which is fixed a little 
stick, which the children cause to run on the ice. Gasire is a cover- 
ing by great hair, or Iroquois stuff ; perhaps merely fur. Mats have 
many figurative meanings. 

The Iroquois used corn meal in the form of sagamité, and the 
ornamented stirring stick yet survives. The Asennonte was a 
little sack attached to the woman’s girdle, in which she placed the 
corn to be planted, and the wooden hoe was still used. Generally 
the Iroquois used the wooden pestle and mortar as they now do. 
There was also a name for crushing the corn between two stones, 
Karistiagon ; indeed more than one. This was a survival of the 
most primitive mode. Garhatageha, or huckleberries, called bluets 
by the French, were a favorite food. 

Touatgenhogen, was to have the hair divided on the forehead, and 
from this the women had one of their names. Onnigensa was the 
hair of the women falling behind, and usually braided. For per- 
sonal adornment red hair was put around the head or neck. Gan- 
nonsen was to mark upon the body with the point of a needle, and 
tattooing was often practised. Black Prince, the Onondaga chief, 
thus intensified his dark complexion. 

Atonriaron was to wet with medicinal water, which was spirted 
over a person or thing bewitched. The only other reference to 
magic rites is the Astawen, or the turtle-shell which the juggler 
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holds in his hands while singing, but mention is made of an animal 
having the face of aman. A term for playing with fruit stones as 
the women do, throwing them with the hand, seems different from 
the ordinary peach stone game; but another, much like it, means 
to play with the dish, as in that game. Gannonrare is more definite, 
referring to success in the game of all white or all black. But the 
Mohawks loved other sports. There were words to denote sliding 
on the ice, on a place marked out for this; and even for sliding on a 
bark or plank. Gahwengare was a dry stick used for a message, 
such sticks having been used before they had wampum. Another 
term denoted the carrying of the bride into her husband’s cabin. 
Among the early Onondagas she only lodged there until children 
were born, spending the day with her parents. Garhon was the 
cradle, which still survives in a few instances. A long word tells 
how it might fall, but not in the words of the nursery song. 
Speaking of falls, the Iroquois word for a waterfall is Gaskonsage, 
from Gaskonsa, a tooth, as though the perpendicular white sheet 
reminded them of this. Few common nouns, however, appear. 

It is quite probable that other early vocabularies may include 
similar items of interest, but of less value. Zeisberger’s Onondaga 
dictionary is more properly Mohawk, and I find little in it to be 
noted now. Another of early date, published by the late J. G. 
Shea, and termed Onondaga by him, seems to include words from 
all the dialects, notably the Cayuga. It has a list of the months, as 
given by the Onondagas now, and in their present order but not 
their proper position. This is easily seen, because the primitive 
meanings of these words are now known. 


W. M. Beauchamp. 
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THE COCKNEY AND HIS DIALECT. 


I am able to speak with some personal knowledge of this subject, 
inasmuch as I am myself a Cockney, born within sound of Bow 
Bells. My birthplace was within sight of that steep and wooded 
hillside from which Whittington looked across the intervening 
meadows upon the then compact city of London, and listened to 
the peal, perhaps a triple-bob-major, that issued from the gray tower 
of Saint Mary-le-beau in the Chepe. 

Though similar sounds from Wren’s ornate steeple are drowned 
nowadays in the multi-compounded roar that rises from the street- 
encovered space, yet London has spread its skirts to such an extent 
that districts miles beyond Highgate Hill and Kilburn High-Street 
are part and parcel of the great city, and their inhabitants can claim 
co-designation as Cockneys with myself and ’Arry 'Awkins. 

The term Cockney is an allusion to that fabled realm of medizeval 
rhyme : — 

Fur in sea, bi west Spayne 
Is a lond ihote Cockaigne, 


which by some fanciful connection with London’s effeminacy and 
luxuriousness came to be applied to its genuine citizens. It would 
almost appear, from the locality assigned to the supposititious land, 
that it must lie nearer to New York than to London. 

Instances of the use of the title as a surname are extant, such as 
“John Cokeney,” to be seen in the Calendar of Inquisitiones Post- 
mortem, “Richard Cokyn” in the Parliament Rolls, “ William 
Cockayne” in the Placitorum of Richard the First, and even “ Rich- 
ard de Cockayne,” in the Hundred Rolls. A book of poems was 
published in London, in 1658, by Sir Aston Cokain. 

A dictionary generally defines the term as being one used by way 
of contempt, and indicative of ignorance and effeminacy, perhaps 
even of low character. 

Doubtless, as such it has been and is to some extent still applied 
by rural folks and by rival townsmen of the outer counties of Eng- 
land. Yet the genuine Cockney of our own times to a great extent 
belies such a signification of the title. I have lived with him, 
worked alongside of him, and have learned to appreciate his geniality, 
shrewd humor, briskness of conception and repartee, his blundering 
good-nature and love of practical joking, ia all of which I see the 
traces of inherited peculiarities. The ruling characteristic of the 
Londoner, which has influenced his personality and his language, is 
a self-consciousness never entirely absent from him. And when I 
speak of ’Arry in this connection, I refer equally to ’Arriet. 
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It is plain to be seen among the coarser classes of the genus as 
they walk together in public, a yard apart, heads up, sacrificing their 
tender aspirations to appearances. 

A keen appreciation of ridicule goes hand in hand with this. 
Next comes that sense of sarcasm and personal humor which is not 
to be denied by mere inappropriateness of place or subject. 

“ Hi! ’earse,” cried a typical cabby to the driver of a funeral, “let 
me parse, yor fare ain’t in no bloomin’ ’urry.” 

“Naa then, guinea-a-week,” cries a bus driver to another in 
trouble with the police, “garn ’ome an’ learn to drive a pram.” 

Here an old London love of allegory peeps out, born in times past 
of miracle-plays and much street-preaching, with a citizen’s quick 
intuition of even a friend’s weak points. 

The least peculiarity of dress, or extravagance of appearance in 
his own or other classes suffices to draw forth the Cockney’s fine 
powers of allusion. Perhaps to this may be attributed some of the 
commonplace character of London dress, the subdued demeanor of 
its average peripatetic citizen. 

A bishop might walk safely enough in Whitechapel, if his leggings 
did not bleach under the withering references they would call forth. 

We may call to mind in this connection the derisive ridicule with 
which the Cockneys greeted the appearance of poor Hanway with 
his first umbrella. 

The Cockney dialect, which is, after all is said against it, the lan- 
guage of the major portion of the great city’s inhabitants, is, as I 
hope to show you, not mere vulgarism but a traditional relic of cen- 
turies standing. 

There is no weaker point in poor ’Arry’s armor than his speech, 
which, go where he will, and say what he may, bewrayeth him. But 
when this reproach is levelled at him, it would be easy for him to 
remind his rebukers of the good historical reason for his peculiar 
pronunciation. His drawling o’s are the exact traditional survival 
of those of the gentlemanly fops of two hundred years agone, of the 
curled and powdered fashionables of King Charles’ court. 

That which, in the mouth of Lord Sunderland and of his com- 
peers, was the admiration of the well-dressed throng in the Mall at 
St. James, has by that imitation which is at once the sincerest flat- 
tery and a strong London instinct, survived the mirth and ridicule 
of theatrical audiences, the sarcasm of /ittérateurs, and the vagaries 
of time. “Ga arn inter the ’aarse,” as a Cockney mother will say 
to her children, is thus almost a classical pronunciation, with a war- 
rant of age greater than much now strictly correct phraseology. 

In that large class of words in which the o takes with a follow- 
ing « the “ow” sound, the drawling pronunciation becomes a 
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double a. To give this effective tone, the nostrils must be closed 
or disused, and this leads to a supposition I have frequently thought 
to be the natural cause both of the Londoner’s drawl and his strug- 
gle with his /’s, for most Londoners suffer more or less from 
catarrhal troubles. The effort needed under such a condition to 
bring out the broad ow sound is unnecessary with the aa in com- 
mon uss. 

Time and modern education are working their changes in this 
pronunciation. Perhaps better conditions of health and sanitation 
have something to do with it. The drawling ow has extended to 
the letter a, and “ Lady” is now becoming “ Lydy,” and every one 
who has heard the inimitable mimicry by Chevalier of the Cockney 
coster, by none appreciated more than by the genuine article him- 
self, has become familiar with the proper pronunciation of “ Dyzy,” 
whose lover became so near “cryzy” on the “ biisikle made for two.” 
It is just probable that at a time when all z’s were written 7’s, 
the same pronunciation may have been acceptable English. 

I am just old enough to remember relics of Cockney difficulty 
with the letter w, which Dickens rolled mirthfully out of the mouth 
of Weller, Senior. ‘ Bevare of Vidders, Samivel,’” was good advice, 
probably tendered nasally, or rather, un-nasally, to Samuel, without 
raising in that hero’s mind any idea of a peculiarity of speech. 

This, again, was in all probability a difficulty caused by lack of effec- 
tiveness on the part of the nostril, though the interchangeability of 
the vand w was mutual, and in some sort still survives. My bench- 
companion in my apprenticeship, who was a native of Southwark, 
itself pronounced ‘ Suthark,’ when he was not engaged in whistling 
like a veritable English blackbird, would sing the then favorite air, 
“ Goin’ up to ’Ampstead in a Wan,” till I had it by heart, pronunci- 
ation and all; one verse of it being so full of true Cockneyisms that 
I shall not apologize for repeating it here. After sundry adventures 
on the way to Hampstead Heath, the Singer and Liza 

Got there in a wyle, 
And she give me such a smyle 
Wen ai ast er if she ‘d lyke a Duniky ryde. 
A duniky we ’d apiece, 
Aar spirets did increase 
As on we goes a trottin’ side by side. 
Wen summun threw a stone, 
*It mine on the funny bone, 
To kick and plunge Jeeroozalem began ; 
I ’eld on for a wyle, then fell orf and smash’d me tyle, 
All threw goin’ up to ’Ampstead in a Wan. 


In these lines, besides the humor of the side reference to the 
“moke's”’ origin in the holy city, several other essential Cockney- 
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isms are evidenced: the loss of the 4%, and of the final g in 
words ending in xg, also the interchangeability of v and w, also 
the separation of the harsh combination of 2 and & when in con- 
tact, such as in donkey, monkey, still more curious when they end a 
word as in druntk. A coster went to see Irving act in “ The Mer- 
chant of Venice.” He came ut early, as Portia bade Antonio bare 
his bosom to the knife, realistically impressed, but disgusted, and 
explaining, “ blamed if he could stop to see chuniks er flesh cut aat 
of a bloke’s breast by the paand,” 

The loss of g in “ending” is by no means confined to ’Arry or 
to the English lower classes in general, and is too common a feature 
of vulgar mispronunciation to need dissection before an American 
audience. The wonder is, that with so universal a negligence, the 
letter in such positions should have managed to survive at all. 

But it is the unhappy slippery / which is of all other failings that 
most commonly associated with Cockneyisms. While its neglect is 
by no means confined to London, it is true that in its misuse the 
Cockney is decidedly preéminent. He can so absolutely disregard 
it whenever it is proper, and so laboriously lug it in where it is 
absolutely unnecessary and improper, that he has few compeers out- 
side of Middlesex and Surrey. 

The Romans, who left characteristics in England not retained 
elsewhere, such as that peculiarity of driving a horse to the left, 
which is only to be seen in England and the city of Rome, might 
have indelibly fixed their carelessness of aspiration upon the British 
speech, yet from the fact that the language generally has grown up 
full of aspirates, in spite of the equally patent fact that two thirds 
of the population of England ignore and misplace them, they can 
scarcely be credited with the result. 

It is usual to poke fun at poor ’Arry on this account, and his sen- 
sitiveness becomes very tender if he is asked to deal with such try- 
ing sentences as, “’Ow the ’orses’ ’oofs ’ammer the ’ard iron road.” 

Just how ancient this mispractice is I am unable tosay. I cannot 
think it to be much older than the drawl of Charles II. If more 
ancient, many local names, which oral tradition has modified, would 
have surely lost the aspirant, not to speak of others where h’s would 
have been unwarrantably added. Of such are the bus conductors’ 
cries daily to be heard at the Mansion House, “’Igh ’Oborn, ’Oborn, 
‘Oborn, 'Igh ’Ampstead, ’Olloway, ’Olloway,’ Ammersmith,” followed 
by “ Halbert ’All, Hoxford Street,” and “’Yde Park.” 

The English of Chaucer’s time certainly could not have been very 
weak in their /’s, and a country song of Edward II.’s reign has a 
line full of them : — 


The hayward heteth us harm to habben of his. 
VOL. VIII. — NO. 30. 15 
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Later on, when Lydgate wrote his “ London Lackpenny,” his pen- 
niless hero recites the cries at the street stalls of the Chepe, of 
Candlewick, and of Cornhill, ‘Hot peascods, hot sheeps-feet, fine 
felt hats,” and so forth, without loss of %’s, which in so precise a 
description would scarce have failed to be recorded. 

But if a Cockney is lacking in his grammatical use of aspirants, 
his sensitiveness makes him so laboriously anxious to replace their 
deficiency, that others appear in his remarks, when he is desirous of 
looking well, or when his self-consciousness has reached a high pitch, 
in the most extraordinary positions. Feeling the weakness to which 
he is subject, he anticipates his failing and anxiously inserts aspi- 
rants whenever he can, almost inevitably failing, however, to place 
them where they should be, which is where custom and training 
have taught him they do not exist. 

“ You ’ll find,” said our landlady to my wife, “it ’s heasy to get 
up the ’ill, ’aving the use of your ’usband’s harm.” Here, and 
elsewhere, the unnecessary / is introduced only where a stress is 
placed upon the word, as if some sense of its being a capital letter 
were lingering in the mind. Thus a North London Railway porter 
will call out the double station “’Ighbry-and-Islington,” while he 
could not avoid announcing a single name like Ealing as “ Healing,” 
or Acton as “ Hacton.” 

When our cat was restless, our maid impressively announced her 
opinion that it was suffering from “ Hirritation of the hears,” and I 
have had to keep my countenance when the cook asked leave to go, 
“Hacross to her Huncle’s to fetch some Heggs.” Such instances 
could be multiplied to any extent, and it is really strange how easy 
it is for such solecisms to become a habit with any one, with suffi- 
cient practice. 

Mr. Bardsley relates one curious instance with serious conse- 
quences. A child was about to be baptized. The priest asked the 
mother the child’s name. “ Robert,’’ was the reply. “ Any other 
name?’’ he inquired. ‘Robert, h’only,” she answered. ‘“ Robert 
Honly, I baptize thee,” etc., proceeded the clergyman, and so the 
infant was perforce duly registered. 

It would be impossible to complete the subject of Cockney phrase- 
ology without reference to those semi-blasphemous and wholly vul- 
gar expressions without which a Londoner’s remarks on any subject 
are seldom completed. The “ universal adjective,” as Walter Besant 
has happily termed the inevitable “ bloody,” has been shown to have 
a medizeval origin in the common oath of “ By’r'lady,” or, as I think 
to be a still nearer derivation, the “God's blood,” or “God's body,” 
familiar expletives of mediaeval times contracted to the familiar and 
semi-humorous “ S'blood,” “ Odds’ bodkins,” and ‘Odds’ fish”’ of 
the Elizabethan period. 
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The vulgarity of the modern form is due to its universally com- 
mon use or misuse, interlarded as it is by every Cockney into every 
remark, suitably or unsuitably, and even, as I have heard it, interpo- 
lated for the sake of definite and precise emphasis, between two sy]l- 
lables of a word, or used as a term of partially humorous endearment 
by a shawl-enshrouded mother to an East End child. 

Walking across Southwark Bridge last year, I heard behind me 
an elderly workman addressing a younger instructively upon his 
views of politics : — 

“Them,” said he, pointing to the Houses of Parliament and. the 
West End generally, “them ’s the fellers wot ’s got all the —— 
power in this country. If I’ad my —— way, I’d put every — 
mother’s son of ‘em under this —— river for a—— half ’our, and 
next I’d put every foreigner in the country after ’em, and 
that ’ud givea Englishman a chance.” 

It will be evident that the use of the adjective is by nc means sin- 
ister, but, from its association in the same sentence with contrary 
ideas, is purely emphatical, and surely no more reprehensive, even if 
more vulgar, than the “Damn,” derived from dame or dominus, 
which has been most Englishmen’s pet expletive since so early a 
date that in the trial of Joan of Arc it was referred to as being char- 
acteristic of the English. 

In quaint spelling Boorde writes: “In all the worlde there is no 
regyon nor countrie that doth use more swearynge then is used in 
Englande, for a chylde that scarse can speake, a boy, a gyrle, a 
wenche, now a dayes wyl swere as great oaths as an old knave and 
an old drabbe.” 

I can scarcely blame the poor Cockney for his pet expression, nor 
can I join altogether in the general society shudder of horror over 
it. It has at least as old a warrant as other expletives, and fills some 
gap in emphatical expressions of which the Londoner feels, but can- 
not otherwise supply the need. 

As with all other citizens of all great cities, the Londoner’s dialect 
runs to clipping of words, running of them together, and in these 
ways shortening the flow of words necessary to high-pressure life. 
The contractions of Holborn into Ho’bun, Highbury into Hy’bry, 
Willesden into Wil'sd’n, can be counterparted by the marvellous 
enunciations of the conductors on the New York railroads. The 
process may be almost as well studied in New York as in London ; 
together with the ready adoption of slang expressions and word 
twistings more or less apt. A good example is given in Chevalier’s 
“Mrs. ’Enry’Awkins,” “ De-ear Liza, d’ye-ear Liza,” repeated to dis- 
traction on recent Bank holidays. Of such matters the music hall 
is the chief disseminant, bringing all districts into contact with the 
same items, 
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The Cockney’s conservatism is greater than one would think, 
He entirely resents any attempts to dictate fashion to him, either in 
language or manners or dress. He will wear blue corduroy if he 
likes,— it is the fashion; and ’Arriet shall stick to white ostrich 
feathers and a purple hat, and when they return together from 
’Ampstead she shall wear ’Arry’s billy-cock while he is crowned 
with hers, hind side before. And who shall compel him to change 
his musical taste, since he can only play the concertina or the tin 
whistle ? He is enthusiastically musical at all times, and to stop 
whistling in a London workshop is a hard task for a foreman. And 
how he can whistle for a mate, or for ’Liza when she has gone off 
in the dark with another young man! That piercing whistle was 
learnt when he was learning hop-scotch and the turning of “ cart- 
wheels ” on the pavement ; its shrillness was an absolute necessity 
in order to be heard above the noise of traffic. 

So, too, his habits are not changed when in the country, and 
nothing is more amusing than to witness him at the Ryehouse or at 
Hampton Court in the green fields with his lady love. 

A little Cockney boy went for his first Sunday-school outing. 
“ How did you like it?”’ he was asked. ‘ Werry much,” he replied, 
“but I did n't get enough to drink. They giv me milk, but not aat 
of aclean tin. They squeezed it aat of a naasty caa; I seen ’em 
done it myself.” 

’Arry and ‘Arriet inhabit a vast city, so extended, that within the 
bounds of their leisure they can see but little of other parts of it. 
From much of its sources of interest they are cut off by distance or 
ignorance. Their lives are spent chiefly in its sordid and most unin- 
teresting portions, where dingy brick buildings in narrow streets 
combine with the sooty smoke in shutting out clear sky and sun. 

A tall tenement house of New York or Paris is less disadvanta- 
geously constructed, for its height affords some chance of free air, 
and the atmosphere is less poisoned, dull, and damp than that which 
these poor folks breathe daily. Yet, when young, both ‘Arry and 
*Arriet retain their spirits, and until the drink has taken its hold 
upon them, or trouble and responsibility of their early families have 
begun to weigh them down, there are no more cheerful inhabitants 
of any great city in the world. 

Bank holiday is a good time to see the real East End Cockneys 
pour out from Aldgate and Shoreditch, bearing sometimes their pet 
birds for a little sunshine and fresh air; or, better still, the oth of 
November, when they may be seen trailing in thousands westwards 
to watch the Lord Mayor’s show. The criticism of its details, mim- 
icry of its component parts, chaff of its footmen, and derision of its 
functionaries, afford just that unceasing delight to the Cockney 
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crowd which many have in my hearing wondered at in so tame and 
_.somewhat childish a function. But mix in the crowd, and hear the 
banter, the good-natured ridicule of the police, the practical jokes 
played on them, the genuine admiration of the cavalrymen keeping 
the road free, the hat pluckings and tossing to and fro, the rolling 
of oranges, shying of peel, chucking of carrots, false alarms, and 
heartless witticisms on each other, and you will agree in my esti- 
mate of good points of the Cockney character, which, as I have 
endeavored to show, peep out in his language, and make virtues out 
of his grammatical lapses and self-conscious solecisms. 
Reginald Pelham Bolton. 
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THE LADY IN THE WEST. 


(A BALLAD.) 


THERE was a lady lived in the West, 
Whose age was scarcely twenty, 

And she had suitors of the best, 
Both lords and squires plenty. 


And she had suitors of the best, 
Who daily waited upon her, 

But her father’s clerk she would adore, 
Above those men of honor. 


Her father unto her he did say, 
“ You fond and foolish creature, 
To marry with your servant slave, 
So mean of form and feature. 


“ So mean a portion shall you have, 
If this is your proceeding, 

To marry with your servant slave, 
So mean of birth and breeding.” 


) “Tt must be so, it shall be so, 
Although I have offended, 

For when I break a solemn vow, 
Then let my life be ended.” 


There being a table in the room, 
A pistol on it lying, 

He instantly all in rage, 
The very same let flying. 


’ All at his youthful daughter’s breast, 
Who fell down dead before him, 
The very last word she did express, 


“T must and will adore him.” 
Sung in Massachusetts, before 1800. 


Mrs. E. Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
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FOLK-LORE STUDY AND FOLK-LORE SOCIETIES. 


In a circular letter, intended to set forth the operations of the 
American Folk-Lore Society, after pointing out that this Society 
was organized in 1888 for the collection and publication of the folk- 
lore and mythology of the American continent, that it holds annual 
meetings at which reports are received and papers read, that its 
membership fee is three dollars per annum, and that its members 
are entitled to receive its quarterly organ, the Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, the following statement is made respecting the material 
which the Society undertakes to gather and examine : — 


The work of the Society includes publication and research in regard to 
the religious ceremonies, ethical conditions, mythology, and oral literature 
of Indian tribes; collection of the traditions of stocks existing in a rela- 
tively primitive state, and the collation of these with correct accounts of 
survivals among civilized tribes; gathering of the almost wholly unre- 
corded usages and beliefs of Central and South American races; the 
comparison of aboriginal American material with European and Asiatic 
conceptions, myths, and customs ; a study of survivals among American 
negroes, including their traditional inheritance from Africa, and its modifi- 
cation in this continent ; preservation of the abundant folk-lore of French 
and Spanish regions of North America; record of the oral traditions of the 
English-speaking population, and description of communities now or lately 
existing under isolated conditions. 


While it appears to me impossible for a scientific society, con- 
cerned with the examination of oral tradition, to make a separation 
between that of civilized and uncivilized communities, it is also true 
that the name folk-lore was originally invented to denote the tradi- 
tional inheritance of educated Europe. The various kinds of sur- 
vivals included under the term, when taken in this narrower sense, 
_and with especial reference to English folk-lore, have been the sub- 
ject of classification in an article by the writer, published in the 
new edition of Johnson’s Encyclopaedia (New York, 1894, article 
“Folk-Lore”). The division proposed, which is to be accepted as 
a sketch subject to improvement, is as follows (headings only are 
given, the reader who desires further information being referred to 
explanations contained in the paper mentioned) : — 

I. Customs. 
(a) Ceremonial (days of year, etc.). 
(6) Worship. 
(c) Social. 
(d) Relating to human life. 
(e) Industrial. 
(/) Rights and obligations. 
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(g) Games. 
(A) Gesture. 
II. SUPERSTITIONS. 

(a) Relating to mythic beings. 
(4) Times and seasons. 
(c) Relating to objects of nature. 
(2) Witchcraft and magic. 
(e) Divination. 
(f) Popular medicine. 
(g) Amulets and charms. 
(A) Personal. 
(¢) Physiological. 

III. LITERATURE. 
(2) Poetry (epics, ballads, carols, songs). 
(6) Prose (sagas, marchen, animal tales, legends, drolls, myths, exam- 


ples). 
(c) Minor Elements (rhymes, riddles, proverbs and sayings, phrases, 
expressions). 


In this schedule no reference is made to the philosophic side of 
the study, or to the utility of the material in providing means for 
tracing the course of mental history. It may be well to point out, 
by examples, how the proper use of information, in itself apparently 
unimportant, may serve to elucidate general theory. 

Twelve years ago the writer’s attention was called to a class of 
amusements before almost unknown to him, to the singing games, 
played with rhymed words and accompanied by the dance, with 
which little girls are still in the habit of amusing their leisure. The 
collection of these plays gave results which could not have been 
anticipated. It appeared that in virtue of a tradition dating from 
colonial days, children in the New World still kept up the songs 
which had been familiar in the Old World at the time of the settle- 
ment, and had descended from a period far earlier; it was shown 
that in this respect, as in others, the influence of the English ele- 
ment was all-important, foreign importations having a relatively 
small influence ; it turned out that in virtue of the original impulse, 
and also of continued intercommunication, children in New England 
and in Old England were absolutely agreed even as to the words of 
the rhymes which they have continued to dramatize. It was seen, 
furthermore, that many of these histories or imitations were not 
originally of childish origin, but only preserved by childish con- 
servatism ; that they were the same love-dances which six centuries 
before had been performed by knights and noble damsels in the 
courts of western Europe. Beyond this interesting certainty, it 
seemed probable that in many of these infantile sports remained 
the last echoes of primitive ceremonial usage, of worship and of 
myth. In certain cases it was evident that for many thousand years 
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oral tradition had maintained even the formulas of popular games. 
The collection made in a country relatively new proved of value in 
determining the general theory of tradition ; it seemed that these 
rhymes were not confined to English-speaking peoples, but with 
slight change were also European; it was thus clear that the per- 
sistency of oral tradition, under favorable circumstances, is not in- 
compatible with a continued diffusion from country to country, and 
translation from language to language. 

Very recently Mr. Stewart Culin has brought his Asiatic studies 
to bear on the same subject. Ina collection of the games of Corea, 
not yet printed, he has been able to show that the same correspond- 
ence holds, and that between the amusements of the Pacific coast 
of Asia and the Atlantic coast of Europe exists a close parallelism. 
This identity will be found absolutely inexplicable on any theory of 
spontaneous origination ; it will appear that there exists a culture 
area, embracing Europe and Asia, in which from prehistoric times 
has proceeded a continual interchange of ideas. 

The illustration is given to show, in the case of a single and nar- 
row department, a general principle; for there is not one of the 
sections above indicated which may not be of equal importance to 
philosophical theory. 

If in the field of English folk-lore the gleaning is but scanty, and 
the opportunity for the collector limited, it must be remembered that 
in the north French Canada, in the south Spanish Mexico, offer 
regions where a rich oral tradition is still to be found. On the Rio 
Grande, as set forth by Capt. John G. Bourke in a number of this 
Journal, is still performed a miracle-play which will form the sub- 
ject of a future memoir of this Society. The adbitant of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, in his language and customs, offers a survival of 
Old France still imperfectly examined. In the Southern States of 
the Union the negro presents a great body of beliefs, tales, and 
habits, rapidly giving way to the culture of the white race, to whom 
he is becoming mentally assimilated. The true character of the 
plantation negro, a mystery to his former masters, who viewed him 
only from the outside, is to be found in his folk-lore. The interest- 
ing music, which he has developed in his new home, hitherto imper- 
fectly recorded and understood, offers a series of problems of the 
utmost importance to the theory of the art, exhibiting as it does the 
entire transition from speech to song. But enough has been said to 
prove the extent of the vast field open to the student of American 
folk-lore. 

It is now necessary briefly to turn to the other great division of 
the work of the Society, the record of the oral tradition of primitive 
races. 
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Mention has been made of the lore of American negroes; but for 
its correct interpretation it is necessary to turn to Africa. In con- 
sidering the mind of the African, however, we enter on a field as 
obscure as it is curious. As is set forth by Mr. Chatelain, in the 
present number of this Journal, the greater part, at least of primi- 
tive Africa is now in the condition of incipient monotheism. The 
native mind readily accepts the proposition that the world has been 
created bya single divine power, but declines to suppose that this 
intelligence concerns itself with anything so paltry and essentially 
evil as the present society of man. The management of mundane 
things, as the native thinks, is left to the care of the subordinate 
spirits, by the invocation of which earthly prosperity may be insured. 
In other words, the African has entered on a stage of culture famil- 
iar in philosophies of antiquity, and to be found also among certain 
tribes of American Indians. Few ethnologists, however, will believe 
that such opinion represents anything but a recent mental condi- 
tion. The really ancient belief and practice of the African is to be 
sought in the observance rendered to minor spirits ; when his cere- 
monial customs are adequately recorded, it will probably be discov- 
ered that the opinion, maintained even to the present day, which 
assigns to him nothing better than a vague fetishism (whatever that 
word may be taken to mean), is unfounded, and that to the African, 
as to all other uncivilized peoples, belongs a well-defined ritual and 
at least the elements of a mythology. At present, however, in con- 
sequence of the deficiency of proper observers, the calendar, cultus, 
and imagination of the primitive African is a mystery; Africa 
needs students who will take some pains to familiarize themselves 
with the languages as well as the country, and consent to commu- 
nicate with natives otherwise than by means of the rifle. 

Turning to American soil, we have before our eyes a remarkable 
spectacle, in the remains of the Indian tribes, so rapidly altering 
their condition and conceptions. Here, in the relics of a social 
state, compared to which the oldest Pyramid is a thing of yesterday, 
we perceive a ceremonial system, an oral literature, by the aid of 
which we may obtain some idea of the origins from which developed 
the societies of Egypt, Babylonia, Hellas,and Rome. An intelligent 
consideration of these American races gives an impression of the 
infinity of the mental universe, in the same manner as observation 
of the starry heavens conveys a sense of the infiniteness of the phy- 
sical world. Europe, as a result of the vicissitudes of its experience, 
presents us with but few stocks linguistically unconnected, such as 
Aryan, Basque, Turk, and Finn; but the territory of the United 
States alone exhibits sixty of such independent divisions. Here, 
for countless millenniums, these separate stocks, each containing its 
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score of nations, if the word might be employed to denote tribes 
with distinct languages, must have warred and migrated, waxed and 
waned, dwindled to a few individuals or totally disappeared. The 
admixture of the traditions of these races with those of the con- 
quering whites, the remains of their ceremonies, subject to gradual 
alteration, present composite survivals, from which extensive record 
and careful comparison may hereafter be able to infer the true char- 
acter of aboriginal pre-Columbian lore. Meanwhile, the deficiency 
of knowledge is the more annoying, inasmuch as it is to this conti- 
nent that we should look in order to obtain a conception of the 
course which would be taken by the human mind, if left free from 
the influence of relatively recent civilization, which has affected the 
most primitive communities of other continents. 

Considering the novelty of the field, and the convenience of the 
window by which is opened so desirable a glimpse into a remote 
past, it might have been supposed that universities and learned 
societies of America would eagerly have embraced the opportunity, 
and done their best to atone for the ignorance of unenlightened 
predecessors, to whom the speech of the red man was a senseless 
jargon, and Indian worship diabolical impiety or degrading mum- 
mery. One would have thought that institutions of learning would 
have vied with one another in supporting inquiries so appropriate 
for Americans; in particular, one might have expected from the 
large body of teachers occupied with Hellenic and Roman antiquity 
at least a sympathetic interest in general archzology, and in that 
branch of archeology which deals with their own land. On the 
contrary, content with the isolation of their department, these stu- 
dents, in the majority of cases, have proved unable to comprehend 
the relation of their subject to archzological theory. They have 
failed to understand that the true scientific spirit must of necessity 
concern itself with the entirety of human culture, and that too nar- 
row attention to the productions of a single race is to forfeit that 
spirit. Even the zxsthetic interest which belongs to the higher 
developments of intelligence must suffer, unless these be regarded 
with eyes sufficiently comprehensive to take in their horizon. For 
example, Hellenic myth is comprehensible only in the light of infor- 
mation obtainable by the examination of the belief of races which 
still remain in a simple state of culture. ‘“ The Golden Bough” of 
J. G. Frazer has been useful in furnishing the demonstration that 
the day of comparative research has arrived, in which every scholar 
who is worthy of the name will endeavor to obtain the broad view 
which was not possible for his predecessors. 

In no country, of recent years, have the results of the observation 
of primitive folk-lore and mythology been so important and signifi- 
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cant as in the United States. The study of the living tradition of | 
Zuni, Moki, and Navajo has contributed material so unexpected, 

that it may be said never until this day has the Indian mind been , 
really comprehensible. The results of these inquiries have alto- 

gether altered the theory of primitive ritual and belief; it may be | 
said that the discussions of primitive religion contained in general 
works on the theory of religion have ceased to be of value; an 
entire reconstruction of the department will be necessary. But it 
may also be affirmed that such correction is not yet possible, and 
that from present information a true doctrine of primitive worship 
cannot be obtained. These researches, insufficient to furnish means 
for a history of the human heart, are adequate to show that such his- 
tory cannot at present be attempted. The chief lesson, therefore, 
is a demand for more light. The student whose natural inclination 
is to collate is required to collect. 

Within the limits of the United States, tribe after tribe, language 
after language, remain almost uninvestigated ; in Central America, 
the Mayas perhaps retain rites and conceptions which belonged to 
their fathers before the advent of the European ; in South America, 
a whole continent lies almost virgin to the explorer of primitive men- 
tality ; in Africa and Australia, native ritual and myth are known in 
great measure by the information of hasty and partially educated 
observers. 

In America, while in the highest degree commending the agencies 
which, like the Bureau of Ethnology, are already engaged in pro- 
moting the record of primitive life, it must be admitted that the 
means at command are inadequate. Competent and able students 
are passing away, and younger men are not arising to supply their 
places. During 1895 the study of Indian linguistics has lost in 
J. Owen Dorsey a mind of singular ability and noble character. It 
is recognized that no living American is capable of taking up his 
unfinished work. How different would have been the case, how 
much more numerous the successors, had his department belonged 
to the field of classical learning! In spite of all explanations, it 
cannot but be regarded as a discredit to American universities that 
they otfer so little encouragement to the pursuit of researches con- 
nected with American antiquity. 

It is in the hope of doing something in the way of atoning for 
this deficiency, to awaken public attention and to supplement exist- 
isting agencies, that the American Folk-Lore Society has been 
organized and maintained. 

It soon became apparent, that in spite of the urgency o. the work 
to be done, and notwithstanding the sympathetic interest of the 
press, adequate support would not be obtained, unless the member- 
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ship of the Society could be increased by some means more rapid 
and direct than by the accession of individual students. In the 
hope of awakening a more general interest, it was resolved to under- 
take the establishment of local branches, which should be connected 
with the general organization, while preserving their individual inde- 
pendence. The first branch thus created was formed at Philadel- 
phia in 1890; and this example has been followed by the formation 
of branches at Boston, New York, Montreal, and elsewhere. Such 
societies have accomplished a useful purpose in supporting the gen- 
eral society and increasing its membership; and it would no doubt 
be possible to form a considerable number of similar organizations 
if persons could be found sufficiently interested to give their time 
and labor to the purpose. 

If, in this manner, the membership of the American Folk-Lore 
Society could be trebled, the additional means so obtained would 
enable it to accomplish a most useful work in promoting anthropo- 
logical record. The increase of energy resulting would give a 
needed stimulus to the study of living tradition, and to all kindred 
branches of research, not only in America but in all other conti- 
nents. Such impulse might lead to the preservation of material, 
now on the point of perishing forever, and the securing of which 
will be a boon to philosophy, for which all future centuries will be 
grateful. In pointing out the possible utility of subordinate societies 
in advancing this important cause, it is not intended to depreciate 
their independent usefulness, but to indicate that by performing this 
function alone they are accomplishing a sufficient work to justify 
their existence. 

That such societies should have a social as well as a scientific 
side is a matter of course. The subjects presented for considera- 
tion must be sufficiently wide, and treated in a manner sufficiently 
interesting, to appeal to minds which have received no special train- 
ing in this field. It is known to all men of science that meetings 
of a rigidly scientific character, in which papers are presented, are 
attended only by a handful of persons. A local folk-lore society can- 
not be held to the same strict rules which would be observed in an 
annual meeting, where a body of experts may be expected to be 
present. But it is matter of experience, that the attention directed 
to scientific subjects often gives the impulse which may induce 
minds inclined in this direction to enter on the pursuit of a special 
study, and may at least make the community acquainted with the 
existence of such departments as archeology and anthropology. 

A local society, in a country composed of so many elements, has 
only to attend to the composition of its own city, to find interesting 
themes for research. How many nationalities, and in what propor- 
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tions, enter into the life of the town? Where do these immigrants 
live, and in what manner? What were their habits at home, and 
with what rapidity do they become amalgamated with the American 
body politic? What is their distinctive racial character ; what are 
their peculiar ideas and traditions? The German, Irishman, and 
French Canadian, the Bohemian and Russian, the Armenian and 
Japanese, bring to our doors the spectacle of the whole civilized 
and semi-civilized world, with all its rich developments of national 
costume, customs, and superstitions, religions, philosophies, and 
economical conditions; to study this extraordinary spectacle, to turn 
from the world of books to that of life, will be the inclination of the 
observer who is led to attend to the ethnography of the races with 
which he is daily brought into contact. 

It may seem, at first thought, that local history also may be 
brought in; but here care should be taken. No doubt, to a town 
about to erect a monument in memorial of a battle it is of conse- 
quence to know whether the contest was fought on one or another 
side of a river; no doubt the adventures of early explorers are inter- 
esting to the inhabitants of the country they first traversed ; the 
branching of early families is of importance to the clans which bear 
their name ; but these branches of investigation, dealing with writ- 
ten memorials, are the opposite of that which is concerned with the 
unwritten word; the narrow interests of a territory are apt to hide 
the wide concerns of the races dealt with by ethnology. 

It seems right, too, to emphasize the importance of making any 
local society in fact as in name a branch of the general one. There 
may be a temptation to obliterate this connection and to create a body 
in which there is no such close connection, and which can therefore 
dispense with the obligations of membership in the larger organiza- 
tion ; but it is obvious that such omission will be likely to make the 
lesser society simply a social club, existing only for amusement, and 
productive of little genuine service. Every local society should at 
least have a considerable list of members in the American Folk-Lore 
Society, and its members should take and read the Journal in which 
the proceedings of their own Branch will be recorded, and which will 
give them some sense of the scope of the studies which they under- 
take to pursue. 

Meetings will usually be held monthly, and in private houses. 
Too much must not be attempted ; but it would seem that there can 
be few large places in which at least four such meetings might not 
be held in a winter. 

A pamphlet containing the rules of the various existing Folk-Lore 
Societies, together with those of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
its act of incorporation, and a partial list of papers printed in the 
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Journal of American Folk-Lore, will be furnished on application to 
the Secretary of the American Folk-Lore Society. 

For convenience, the by-laws of one of the Branches are here 
printed : — 


ArTICLE I.—Wame. ‘This organization shall be known as ‘“ THE AMER- 
1CAN FoLK-LORE SociETY, —— BRANCH.” 

ARTICLE II.— Odjects. ‘The purposes of this Branch shall be, to pro- 
mote the collection of American and other folk-lore; to cultivate social 
intercourse between persons interested in the subject; and in general to 
further, by every suitable means, the objects and purposes of ‘The Amer- 
ican Folk-Lore Society. 

ArTICLE III.— JAfembership. ‘This Branch shall consist of members 
who shall also be members of The American Folk-Lore Society, residing 
in or near Boston, and of Associate Members belonging to the families of 
members. The number of members and associates shall be limited to two 
hundred. 

ARTICLE IV. — Officers. The officers shall be, President; Two Vice- 
Presidents ; Secretary ; Treasurer; Advisory Committee, consisting of six 
members, four of whom shall be women, who shall, together with the offi- 
cers already named, constitute the Council. 

These officers shall be elected at an Annual Meeting held on the third 
Friday in April, and shall serve for one year, or until their successors are 
chosen. 

At the March meeting shall be appointed a Nominating Committee of 
three members, who shall, before the April meeting, have prepared, in the 
form of a printed ballot, a list of officers to be voted on at that meeting. 
Any member of the Branch may send in nominations ; if, for any office, 
five nominations are received for any one name, the name of the person so 
nominated shall be placed on the printed ballot, in addition to the name 
proposed by the Committee. 

ARTICLE V.— Duties. The President, or, in his absence, one of the 
Vice-Presidents, shall preside at meetings of the Branch, and also at those 
of the Council. 

The Secretary shall keep the minutes of all meetings, both of the Branch 
and of the Council; shall send out proper notices of meetings; shall have 
charge of the records of the Society; shall furnish to the Secretary of the 
General Society a monthly report of the proceedings of the Branch, and 
shall communicate such report to the other Branches of the Society. 

The Treasurer shall collect assessments, have charge of all moneys 
received for the benefit of the Branch, and pay such bills as are approved 
by the Council. 

The Advisory Committee shall arrange the places of meetings. The 
Council shall hold a meeting at least a week previous to each monthly 
meeting of the Branch; shall have charge of all affairs of the Branch, 
including the election of members; and shall determine the programme 
for all meetings. ‘The Council shall also have power to fill vacancies in 
its body. 
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An Auditor shall be appointed at the meeting preceding the Annual 
Meeting, whose duty shall be to examine the books and accounts of the 
Branch, and report thereon at the Annual Meeting. 

ArTICLE VI.— Admission of Members. Every candidate for member- 
ship shall be proposed in writing by some member of the Branch, and each 
nomination shall state the residence and qualifications of the candidate; 
such nomination shall be reported to the Council for approval. A nega- 
tive vote of two Councillors shall exclude a candidate. 

ArticLe VII.— Dues. The Branch may, by a vote of two thirds of the 
members present at any annual meeting, levy an assessment of not exceed- 
ing dollars per year for each member for the uses of the local Society, 

Members paying ten dollars annually into the treasury of ‘The American 
Folk-Lore Society shall be exempt from all dues in this Branch. 

ArtTICcLE VIII. — Afetings. Meetings of this Branch shall be held 
monthly, from November to May, on the third Friday of each month. 

Special meetings may be called by the Council at such other times as 
they may determine. The date of any meeting, however, may be changed 
by a vote of the Council on a written recommendation signed by the Presi- 
dent and two Councillors. 

ARTICLE 1X.— Quorum. Fifteen members shall constitute a quorum 
of the Branch, and five Councillors a quorum of the Council. 

ARTICLE X. — Amendments. Amendments to these By-laws may be 
made at any regular meeting, by a majority vote of members present and 
voting. Such proposed amendment, however, shall have been sent in writ- 
ing to each member, and shall lie on the table for at least one month prior 
to action. 


The following partial list of papers which have been presented at 
meetings of Branches of the American Folk-Lore Society is given, 
in order to exhibit the variety of topics which may come up for con- 
sideration before local societies : — 

“ Evidences of Ancient Serpent-Worship in America.” F. W. 
PUTNAM. 

“Omaha Ceremonial Pipes: their Symbolism and Use.” ALICE 
C. FLETCHER. 

“Customs and Tales of the Central Eskimo.” F. Boas. 

“The Use of the Phunograph in the Study of the Folk-Lore of 
American Indians.” J. WALTER FEWKES. 

“ The Snake-Dance of the Hopi (or Moki) Indians in Arizona.” 
J. WALTER FEWKEs. 

“ The Common Names of American Plants.” Fanny D. BERGEN. 

“A Modern Oracle and its Revelations.” H. CARrRrINGTON BoLTon. 

“ The Literary Games of the Chinese.” Srewarr CuLin. 

“ The Character of the Chinese in America.” MAry CHAPMAN. 

“ Buddhist Fables.” C. J. LAnman. 

“Chiefs and Chief-Making among the Wabanaki.” Mrs. W. W. 

Brown. 
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“ Negro Sorcery.” Mary A. Owen. 

“The Portuguese Element in New England.” Henry R. Lane. 

“The Italian Theatre in Boston.” 

“ Human Physiognomy and Physical Characteristics in Folk-Lore.” 
A. F. CHAMBERLAIN, 

“ Negro Music.” L. Epwarps. 

“ The Folk-Songs of American Negroes.” F. D. BANKs. 

“ Myths of Algonkin Blackfeet.” GrorGE Birp GRINNELL,. 

“ Early Folk-Lore Memories from a Farm in Pennsylvania.” D. 
G. Brinton. 

“ Folk-Songs of the Civil War.” ALrrep M. WILLIAMs. 

“ Babylonian Version of the Creation.” Davip G. Lyon. 

“ Epitaphal Inscriptions.” D. G. PENHALLOow. 

“ Hawaiian Folk-Lore.” GrorGe P. BRADLEY. 

“Development of the Story of Gellert, the Hound of Llewellyn 
the Great.” Epwarp Foster. 

“The Kickapoo Indians in Nebraska.” Mary A. Owen. 

“ The Fall of Hochelaga.” Horatio HALE. 

“The Shinto Religion of Japan.” N. KisHrmoro. 

“ Marriage Customs and Love Poetry in Japan.” N. KisHrmoro. 

“Old English Ballads.” F. J. 

“The Dispersion of Popular Tales.” JouN FISKE. 

“ Bantu Folk-Lore.” CHATELAIN. 

“The Mistletoe in Folk-Lore.” Hrnry Mort. 

“Old Time Marriage Customs in New England.” AtricE Morse 
EARLE. 

“New England Witch Stories.” GrEoRGE LyMAN KITTREDGE. 

“ New England Funerals.” M. Cote. 

‘Gypsies in the United States.” F. S. ARNOLD. 

“ Russian Folk-Songs.” HApGoop. 

“The Holy Grail.” W. W. NEWELL. 

“Cinderella.” Henry Woop. 

“The Folk-Lore and Superstitions of Modern Iceland.” Sicrmpr 
MaGnusson. 

In conclusion, may be cited the titles of certain articles which, 
during the last five years, have appeared in the Journal of Amer- 
ican Folk-Lore :— 

“The Endemoniadas of Queretaro.” H.C. Lea (1890.) 

“Chinese Secret Societies in the United States.” S. CuLin. 

“Cherokee Theory and Practice of Medicine.” J. Mooney. 

“The Gentile System of the Navajo Indians.” W. MaTTHEws. 

“The Gentile System of Organization of the Apaches of Arizona.” 
J. G. Bourke. 

“Gentile System of the Siletz Tribes.” J. OwEn Dorsey. 

VOL. VIII. — NO. 30. 16 
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“ Apache Mythology.” J. G. BourKE. 

“Popular American Plant-Names.” Mrs. F. D. BERGEN. 

“ Folk-Lore of the Bones.” D. G. BRINTON. 

“ The Natural History of Folk-Lore.” O. T. Mason (1891). 

“ Hi-a-wat-ha.”  W. M. BeAucHAmp. 

“Topics for the Collection of Folk-Lore.” Mrs. F. D. BERGEN 
and W. W. NEWELL. 

“ Dissemination of Tales among Natives of North America.” F. 
Boas. 

“ The Indian Messiah.” Atice C. FLETCHER. 

“ Account of Northern Cheyennes concerning the Messiah Super- 
stition.” G. B. GRINNELL. 

“ Nat-Worship among the Burmese.” L. Vossron. 

“ Street Games of Boys in Brooklyn, N. Y.” S. CuLin. 

“ The Portuguese Element in New England.” H.R. Lana (1892). 

“A Zuni Tale of the Under-World.” F. H. Cusnina. 

“ Folk-Custom and Folk-Belief in North Carolina.” N.C. Hoke. 

“ Arkansas Folk-Lore.” O. THANET. 

“ Reminiscences of Pennsylvania Folk-Lore.” D. G. Brinton. 

“The Ceremonial Circuit in Northeastern Arizona.” J. W. 
FEWKES. 

“ Haethuska Society of the Omaha Tribe.” Atice C, FLETCHER 

“Tusayan Initiation Ceremony.” J. W. FEWKEs. 

“ Doctrine of Souls among the Chinook Indians.” F. Boas. 

“The Miracle Play of the Rio Grande.” J. G. Bourke. 

“Scottish Myths from Ontario.” C. A. FRASER. 

“ Pawnee Mythology.” G. B. GRINNELL. 

“Ttems of Aino Folk-Lore.” Joun BATCHELOR (1894). 

“ African Races.” H. CHATELAIN. 

“ Retrospect of the Folk-Lore of the Columbian Exposition.”  S. 
CuLIN. 

“ Songs of Sequence of the Navajos.” W. MATTHEws. 

“ Notes on the Mountain Whites of the Alleghanies.” J. Hamp. 
DEN PoRTER. 

“ Theories of Diffusion of Folk-Tales.” W. W. NEWELL (1895). 

“Burial and Holiday Customs of the Irish Peasantry.” F. D. 
BERGEN. 

“The Folk-Foods of the Rio Grande Valley and of Northern 
Mexico.” J. G. Bourke. 

“The Interpretation of Folk-Lore.” J. W. PowELt. 

“ The Iroquoian Concept of the Soul.” J. N. B. Hewitt. 

“What do Indians mean to do when they sing, and how far do 
they succeed?” J. C. FILLMorE. 


W. W. Newell. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY, 
VOL. IIL. 


BAHAMA SONGS AND STORIES. 


Tue third volume of the Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, to be published about the time of the appearance of this 
number of the Journal, is entitled “ Bahama Songs and Stories, a 
contribution to Folk-Lore by Charles L. Edwards, Ph. D., Professor 
of Biology in the University of Cincinnati.” (With Introduction, 
Appendix, and Notes; Music, and six Illustrations. Pp. 111.) 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York, 1895. 

Of the physical characteristics of the Bahamas it is likely that 
the majority of the readers of this Journal have a very indefinite 
conception. These include over three thousand islands, mostly of 
small extent ; separated by small distances, they present an appear- 
ance nearly uniform, having the aspect of low sand-bars, relieved by 
the deep green of the vegetation. There is a main island, between 
which and its surrounding “cays” lies a generally navigable chan- 
nel, affording an excellent roadstead. The white population is in 
part descended from families of American loyalists, who here took 
refuge in the time of the Revolution, while in other cases the colo- 
nists emigrated directly from Great Britain. These settlers have 
grown in number by natural increase, and the result is a number 
of communities closely related by intermarriage. At present there 
is nearly a numerical equality between the white and colored popu- 
lation ; but the excess of negroes is annually increasing. The writer 
remarks that an idea of the appearance of a town on one of the “out 
islands” can be obtained by imagining a seacoast town in North 
Carolina transported to a small coral island. 

The majority of the negroes are descended from imported Afri- 
cans, and there are individuals who declare themselves to have been 
born on that continent. 

Picty is predominant, and the social life centres in the church. 
The colored people, who are partially educated, are unusually inde- 
pendent, and a remarkable degree of race equality prevails, churches 
and schools being occupied in common. 

Folk-tales are popular among the children, and are indeed pre- 
served chiefly by their agency. “After the short twilight,” the 
little “Conchs” (native Bahamans) lie on the floor of the hut and 
listen to one of the group “talk old stories.” Professor Edwards 
remarks that the isolation of the “out” islands from foreign influ- 
ences and amusements have given good conditions for the devel- 
opment of a peculiar folk-lore. The animal tales are generally of 
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African origin, the fairy stories European ; in some cases the latter 
have been metamorphosed into the character of the former, as when 
Jack the Giant-Killer has become “B’ Jack and the Snake.” In 
like manner, the speech is an admixture of negro dialect, “Conch” 
slang, and correct English. As an example may here be cited a 
paragraph from the tale of “B’ Rabby and B’ Tar-Baby ;” a version 
belonging to the Southern States is well-known through the stories 
of Uncle Remus. 

In this tale the animals, wishing to dig a well, ask the aid of 
Brother Rabbit ; when the latter declines, they refuse to let him 
have water. Rabbit, however, deceives the animals who are suc- 
cessively appointed guardians of the well, challenging them to trials 
of strength or skill, under cover of which he fills his bucket. The 
elephant undertakes to catch the intruder; he makes a “ tar-baby” 
(apparently in the shape of a pretty girl); Rabbit is enamored of 
the supposed maiden. 

Dey gone; hall on ’em in de pine yard. Dey make one big tar-baby. 
Dey stick ’im up to de vwell. B’ Rabby come. ’E say, “Hun! dey leave 
my dear home to min’ de vwell to-day.” B’ Rabby say, ‘“‘Come, my dear, 
le’ me kiss you!” Soon as ’e kiss ’er’e lip stick fas’, B’ Rabby say, 
“‘Min’ you better le’ go;” ’e say, “ You see dis biggy, biggy han’ here ;” 
’e say, “’f I slap you wid dat I kill you.” Now vw’en B’ Rabby fire, so, ’e 
han’ stick. B’ Rabby say, “ Min’ you better le’ go me;” ’e say, ‘‘ You see 
dis biggy, biggy han’ here ; ’f I slap you wid dat I kill you.” Soon as B’ 
Rabby slap wid de hudder han’, so, ’e stick. B’ Rabby say, “ You see dis 
biggy, biggy foot here: my pa say, ’f I kick anybody wid my biggy, biggy 
foot I kill °em.” Soon as ’e fire his foot, so, it stick. B’ Rabby say, “ Min’ 
you better le’ go me.” Good / soon as ’e fire his foot, so, it stick. Now 
B’ Rabby jus’ vwas hangin’ ; hangin’ on de Tar-baby. 


The most interesting feature of this volume will generally be con- 
sidered to consist in its collection of songs, of which forty are given, 
with words and music. Of these melodies many are exceedingly 
beautiful, and will be found a welcome addition to the limited 
printed stock of genuine negro songs; either directly or in the 
guise of adaptations they are likely to attain popularity, and this 
feature alone would make the work creditable both to the collector 
and to the Society which issues the publication. In addition to 
these pieces, a number of short melodies are noted in connection 
with the songs to which they belong. 

The interest attaching to negro music depends partly on its 
melodic character, partly on the problem of its derivation. Up to 
the present time, sufficient record has not been made to pronounce 
on either of these questions. When the genuine negro music of 
America is properly collected, it will be found that it is to a certain 
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degree spontaneous, arising out of the strong religious emotion, or 
other feeling, which gives birth to the expression ; every gradation 
will be seen to exist, from simple speech onwards, and the whole 
‘ process of the growth of poetry and of melody will be illustrated in 
negro folk-song. The denial of such spontaneity rests on ignorance. 
It does not of course follow that the basis of the musical ideas is 
; absolutely independent of the European music with which negroes 
have been brought in contact. It may very well be that it is this 
music which has given birth to a reproduction in the negro mind. \ 
It is, however, also quite possible that this process began in West 
Africa, where for centuries the negro has been in contact with | 
European thought. To pronounce an opinion, with present infor- | 
mation would be to attempt the manufacture of bricks without straw. 

With respect to an interesting custom Professor Edwards re- 
marks : — 


The strangest of all their customs is the service of song held on the 
night when some friend is supposed to be dying. If the patient does not 
die, they come again the next night, and between the disease and the 
hymns the poor negro is pretty sure to succumb. The singers, men, 
women, and children of all ages, sit about on the floor of the larger room 
of the hut and stand outside at the doors and windows, while the invalid a 
lies upon the floor in the smaller room. Long into the night they sing 
their most mournful hymns and “anthems,” and only in the light of dawn if 
do those who are left as chief mourners silently disperse. The “anthem” 
No. 1 (given below) is the most often repeated, and, with all the sad intona- 
tion accented by tense emotion of the singers, it sounds in the distance as 
though it might well be the death triumph of some old African chief! 
Each one of the dusky group, as if by intuition, takes some part in the 
melody, and the blending of all tone-colors in the soprano, tenor, alto, and ; 
bass, without reference to the fixed laws of harmony, makes such peculiarly 
touching music as I have never heard elsewhere. As this song of consola- 
tion accompanies the sighs of the dying one, it seems to be taken up by 
the mournful rustle of the palms, and to be lost only in the undertone of 
murmur from the distant coral reef. It is all weird and intensely sad. 


On the following page is cited the song employed in this service 
held over the dead :— 
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I LOOKED O’ER YANDER. 


I looked o’er yan- der; what I see? Somebod- y’s dy- ing ev - ’ry day. | 
} See bright an - gels stand- ing dere ;Somebod- y’s dy - ing ev- ’ry day. § 


v -’ry day, pas-sin’ a- vay, Ev -’ry day, pas- sin’ a- vay, 


Ev-’ry day, pas-sin’ a- vay; Somebod-y’s dy - ing ev-’ry day. 


I looked o’er yander; what I see? 
Somebody’s dying ev’ry day. 

See bright angels standing dere, 
Somebody ’s dying ev’ry day. Cuno. 


Hell is deep, an’ dark as ’spair, 
Somebody ’s dying ev’ry day. 

Stop, O sinne’ don’ go dere, 
Somebody ’s dying ev’ry day. Cuo. 


Satin farred ? ’is ball at me, 
Somebody ’s dying ev’ry day. 

*Is ball had missed an’ dropped in hell, 
Somebody ’s dying ev’ry day. Cuno. 


I looked on mi han’s; mi han’s looked new, 
Somebody’s dying ev’ry day. 
I looked on mi feet; mi feet looked new, 


Somebody’s dying ev’ry day. Cuo. 


1 Fired, threw. 


The price of the volume, to members of the Society and libraries, 
is $3.00; to other persons, $3.50. 
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Tue Arms or ANTHROPOLOGY. — From the Presidential Address of Dr. 
D. G. Brinton, delivered before the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, August 29, we extract the following paragraphs : — 

“ Archeology, however, is, after all, a dealing with dry bones, a series of 
inferences from inanimate objects. ‘The color and the warmth of life, it 
never has. How can we divine the real meaning of the fragments and 
ruins, the forgotten symbols and the perished gods, it shows us? 

“The means has been found; and this, through a discovery little less 
than marvellous, the most pregnant of all that anthropology has yet offered, 
not yet appreciated even by the learned. This discovery is that of the 
psychical unity of man, the parallelism of his development everywhere and 
in all time; nay, more, the nigh absolute uniformity of his thoughts and 
actions, his aims and methods, when in the same degree of development, 
no matter where he is, or in what epoch living. Scarcely anything but his 
geographical environment, using that term in its larger sense, seems to 
modify the monotonous sameness of his creations. 

“T shall refer more than once to this discovery; for its full recognition 
is the corner-stone of true anthropology. In this connection I refer to it 
for its application to archeology. It teaches us this, that when we find a 
living nation of low culture, we are safe in taking its modes of thought and 
feeling as analogous to those of extinct tribes whose remains show them to 
have been in about the same stage of culture. 

“This emphasizes the importance of a prolonged and profound investi- 
gation of the few savage tribes who still exist ; for although none of them 
is as rude or as brute-like as primitive man, they stand nearest his condi- 
tion, and, moreover, so rapid is the extension of culture that probably not 
one of them vill remain untouched by its presence another score of years. 

“ Anether discovery, also very recent, has enabled us to throw light on 
the prehistoric or forgotten past. We have found that much of it, thought to 
be long since dead, is still alive and in our midst, under forms easily enough 
recognized when our attention is called ‘to them. ‘This branch of anthro- 
pology is known as Folk-lore. It investigates the stories, the superstitions, 
the beliefs and customs, which prevail among the unlettered, the isolated, 
and the young; for these are nothing else than survivals of the mythol- 
ogies, the legal usages, and sacred rites of earlier generations. It is sur- 
prising to observe how much of the past we have been able to reconstruct 
from this humble and long-neglected material. 

“This gleaning and gathering, this collecting and storing of facts about 
man from all quarters of the world and all epochs of his existence, is the 
first and indispensable aim of anthropologic science. It is pressing and 
urgent, beyond all other aims, at this period of its existence as a science ; 
for here more than elsewhere we feel the force of the Hippocratic warning, 
that the time is short and the opportunity fleeting. Every day there perish 
priceless relics of the past ; every year the languages, the habits, and the 
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modes of thought of the surviving tribes, which represent the earlier con- 
dition of the whole species, are increasingly transformed and lost through 
the extension of civilization. It devolves on the scholars of this genera- 
tion to be up and doing in these fields of research, for those of the next 
will find many a chance lost forever, of which we can avail ourselves. 

“We have no right, indeed, to assume that there is anything universal 
in humanity until we have proved it. But this has been done. Its demon- 
stration is the last and greatest triumph of ethnology ; and it is so complete 
as to be bewildering. It has been brought about by the careful study of 
what are called ‘ethnographic parallels,’ that is, similarities or identities 
of laws, games, customs, myths, arts, etc., in primitive tribes located far 
asunder on the earth’s surface. Able students, such as Bastian, Andree, 
Post, Steinmetz, and others, have collected so many of these parallels, 
often of seemingly the most artificial and capricious character, extending 
into such minute and apparently accidental details, from tribes almost anti- 
podal to each other on the globe, that Dr. Post does not hesitate to say: 
‘Such results leave no room for doubt that the psychical faculties of the 
individual, as soon as they reach outward expression, fall under the contro} 
of natural laws as fixed as those of inorganic nature.’ 

“ As the endless variety of arts and events in the culture history of dif- 
ferent tribes in different places, or of the same tribe at different epochs, 
illustrates the variables in anthropologic science, so these independent 
parallelisms prove beyond cavil the one and unvarying psychical nature of 
man, guided by the same reason, swept by the same storms of passion 
and emotion, directed by the same will toward the same goals, availing 
itself of the same means when they are within reach, finding its pleasures 
in the same actions, lulling its fears with the same sedatives. 

“The anthropologist of to-day who, like a late distinguished scholar 
among ourselves, would claim that because the rather complex social sys- 
tem of the Iroquois had a close parallel among the Munda tribes of the 
Punjab, therefore the ancestors of each must have come from a common 
culture centre ; or who, like an eminent living English ethnologist, sees a 
proof of Asiatic relations in American culture, because the Aztec game of 
patolli is like the East Indian game of parchesi, — such an ethnologist, I 
say, may have contributed ably to his science in the past, but he does not 
know where it stands to-day. Its true position on this crucial question is 
thus tersely and admirably stated by Dr. Steinmetz: ‘ The various customs, 
institutions, thought, etc., of different peoples are to be regarded either as 
the expressions of the different stadia of culture of our common humanity, 
or as different reactions of that common humanity under varying condi- 
tions and circumstances. The one does not exclude the other. Therefore 
the concordance of two peoples in a custom, etc., should be explained by 
borrowing or by derivation from a common source, only when there are 
special, known, and controlling reasons indicating this; and when these 
are absent, the explanation should be either because the two peoples are 
on the same plane of culture, or because their surroundings are similar.’ 

“This is true not only of the articles intended for use, to supply the 
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necessities of existence, as weapons and huts and boats — we might antici- 
pate that they would be something similar, else they would not serve the 
purpose everywhere in view; but the analogies are, if anything, still more 
close and striking when we come to compare pure products of the fancy, 
creations of the imagination or the emotion, such as stories, myths, and 
motives of decorative art. 

“It has proved very difficult for the comparative mythoiogist or the folk- 
lorist of the old school to learn that the same stories, for instance, of the 
four rivers of Paradise, the flood, the ark, and the patriarch who is saved 
in it, arose independently in western Asia, in Mexico, and in South Amer- 
ica, as well as in many intervening places, alike even in details, and yet 
neither borrowed one from another, nor yet drawn from a common source. 
But until he understands this, he has not caught up with the progress of 
ethnologic science. 

“So it is also with the motives of primitive art, be they symbolic or 
merely decorative. How many volumes have been written, tracing the 
migrations and connections of nations by the distribution of some art 
motive, say the svastika, the meander, or the cross! And how little of 
value is left in all such speculations by the rigid analysis of primitive 
arts that we see in such works as Dr. Grosse’s ‘ Anfange der Kunst,’ or 
Dr. Haddon’s attractive monograph on the ‘Decorative Art of British 
New Guinea,’ published last year! The latter sums up in these few and 
decisive words the result of such researches pursued on strictly inductive 
lines : ‘The same processes operate on the art of decoration, whatever the 
the subject, whatever the country, whenever the age.’ This is equally true 
of the myth and the folk-tale, of the symbol and the legend, of the religious 
ritual and the musical scale.” 


THE SACRED POLE OF THE OMAHA TRIBE. — From a report of a paper 
read at the same meeting, by Miss Alice C. Fletcher, we copy the follow- 
ing : — 

“The sacred pole is of cottonwood, and bears marks of great age. Upon 
its head was tied a large scalp, and about three feet from the head of the 
pole is a piece of hide bound to it and covering a basket-work of twigs and 
feathers, in which were found nine scalps, and which is said to represent 
the body of aman. By the name given it, one would judge that the man 
thus symbolized was both a provider and a protector of his people. 
BeSides the scalps, a pipe bowl of red catlinite, a stick used to clear it, 
a bundle of sinew cord, red paint for the pole, and a curious brush were 
found in the bundle. Those who visit the Peabody Museum will notice 
upon the upper portion of the sacred pole something that looks like pieces 
of bark; but it is the dried paint that remains from the numerous anoint- 
ings of the pole, which was a thank-offering for successful hunts, and a 
prayer for future prosperity. 

“According to the legend, the appointed time for the ceremony of 
anointing the pole was in the moon or month when the buffalo bellow, 
the latter part of July. Then a subdivision of the Honga gens, which had 
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charge of the pole, called the seven principal chiefs, who formed the oli- 
garchy, to the sacred tent, to transact the preliminary business. When 
the council had agreed upon a day for the ceremony, the runners were sent 
out to search for a herd of buffalo ; and if one was found within four days, 
it was accounted a sacred herd. Each chief also chose a man of valorous 
exploits, who went from tent to tent selecting tent-poles, which were taken 
to the vicinity of the sacred tent, set up and covered so as to form a semi- 
circular lodge open towards the centre of the tribal circle. The sacred 
pole was brought forward, the pipe belonging to it was smoked by the 
occupants of the communal tent, and the bundle of reeds brought out. 
Each chief, as he withdrew a reed, mentioned the name of a man who was 
expected to furnish and send by the hands of his children the finest and 
fattest piece of buffalo meat. Should he refuse to make this offering to 
the pole, he would surely be struck by lightning, wounded in battle, or lose 
a limb by a splinter running into his foot. 

“Gathering the meat occupied three days, and on the morning of the 
fourth day the meat was spread upon the ground before the pole. The 
keeper of the pole and his wife then performed their rites, every new act 
being accompanied by songs. After the meat was gathered up and laid 
away, four images were made in grass and hair, and set before the pole, 
which represented the enemies of the tribe. Then the warriors’ put on 
their ornaments and eagle-feathered bonnets, getting their weapons in 
order to simulate a battle before the pole. The warriors fired on the 
images, and the chiefs within the tent shot back in defiance of them. 
Four times the charge was made before the images were captured and 
treated as conquered. With this stirring drama the ceremonies came to 
an end. On the following day a dance about a pole took place, after 
which the camp broke up, and each hunted as he chose. 

“The legend states that the finding of the pole occurred while a council 
was in progress among the Cheyennes, Arickaras, Pawnees, and Omahas, 
when terms of peace were being agreed upon and the rules of war and 
hunting decided. When the council was finished, an old man told the 
chiefs that his son had discovered a tree which stood burning in the night. 
So the people agreed to run a race for the tree, and to attack it as though 
it were an enemy. The young men stripped and painted themselves, put 
on their ornaments, and set out for the tree; which was cut down, taken 
back by four warriors, and shaped till it was called a man, to whom offer- 
ings and requests should be brought, and who, the legend says, answered 
their prayers.” 


THE ORIGIN OF PLayING-Carps. — The “ Springfield Republican,” 
August 3d, contains an abstract of a paper of Mr. Stewart Culin on this 
subject. 

“Mr. Culin stated that playing-cards may be traced directly to the prac- 
tical arrows, bearing cosmical or personal marks, used by primitive man. 
The pack of cards in use to-day stands for the quiver of arrows with the 
emblems of the world quarters. ‘The most primitive playing-cards of 
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Asia, the Afou-tjyen of Corea, still bear marks indicative of their origin. 
These cards, which consist of narrow strips of oiled paper about eight 
inches in length, are uniformly ornamented on the back by a heart-shaped 
scroll, which is none other than a survival of the actual arrow feather. 
There are eighty cards in the pack, divided into eight suits of ten cards 
each. Each suit is numbered from one to nine, with numerals peculiar to 
these cards, and which, like the device on the back, are derived from arrow 
feathers. Mr. Cushing identified these arrow-card numerals as the cut 
cock feathers of the arrows in some primitive quiver. ‘The suit marks 
of these cards correspond with the totemic emblems associated with the 
world quarters among primitive people. In America cards failed to reach 
the same stage as in Asia, but still exist, as in the gambling sticks of the 
Haidah Indians, which are the shaftments of ceremonial arrows, carved 
or painted with the emblems of the directions. ‘The principal varieties of 
Chinese playing-cards bear evidence of having passed through the stage 
of the Corean Afou-tjyen. Their actual suit marks are money emblems, but 


at either end the cut arrow feathers survive as numbers or indexes. Like - 


the gambling sticks of the Haidahs, they are double-headed, so that our 
modern double-headed markers for whist or euchre find a striking proto- 
type in almost the earliest culture of which we have any knowledge. 

“The playing-cards of Japan, the well-known /ana-gamta, or ‘ flower 
cards,’ have a similar ancestry to those of China. One card in each of the 
twelve suits, which are named after flowers corresponding with the twelve 
months, retains a device called a ¢anzaku, with its appropriate number in 
the series of months. This favzaku was a strip of paper corresponding 
with A/ou-t/yen, or primitive Corean card. The name of the Corean cards 
is derived from the Chinese, and is almost identical with those of arrow, 
and the evidence afforded by the cards themselves confirms the linguistic 
indication. It has not been possible as yet to connect the playing-cards 
of Europe with those of Asia, although the games played with them, and 
their general characteristics, are practically identical. As there is no rea- 
son to believe that the arrow-derived cards of Asia and America had a 
common origin, as the growth of each may be traced independently, so, 
too, it is unnecessary to assume that European playing-cards were an 
importation from Asia. From the general evidence afforded by the study 
of games, it may safely be asserted, however, that they were not a direct 
invention, and that they had a similar history to that of the cards I have 
already described. The tradition of their original purpose, which was 
sacred and divinitory, still hangs about them in their use as telling for- 
tunes. This, it should be observed, was the primary object of both the 
Corean Afou-tjyen and the Haidah sticks. It may be inferred that the suit 
marks of our cards originally referred to the four quarters of the world.” 


NEGRO SUPERSTITIONS IN SouTH CAROLINA. — From an article on 
negro superstitions in South Carolina, by Mary A. Waring, originally 
printed in the “ Atlanta Constitution,” have already been cited paragraphs 
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on “ Mortuary Customs and Beliefs” (vol. vii. pp. 318, 319). From the 
same paper we take the matter which follows : — 

“ A common superstition among the plantation negroes of the old régime 
was that pigs had the gift of seeing wind, in the form of flames of fire. 

“ The old mammas will tell you that if any one steps over a child play- 
ing on the floor ‘its growth will be stunted.’ A young infant must always 
be carried upstairs before it is taken downstairs, else it will never succeed 
in life. If it is already on the highest story, its head must be held just 
inside the loft, as a substitute for the upward journey. 

“The darkies used to say, speaking of crows, ‘If he come, he no come ; 
if he no come, he come!’ meaning by this extraordinary saying that if 
crows came the corn would not be allowed to grow, and if they did not 
arrive the crops would be all right.” 

“A negro will never look at the new moon through the trees ; it is sure 
to bring bad luck. Neither will he put on his left shoe first, as he would 
then be unlucky all day. To kill a cat is sure to bring some dreadful mis- 
fortune upon you, and they have the usual superstition that a black cat is a 
witch. ‘They must consider all sable pussies to be of the feminine per- 
suasion. I have never heard one called a wizard. 

“Their method employed to drive away ‘sperrits that come knocking at 
the front door or window” will certainly succeed, if the olfactories of the 
spiritual visitants are constituted like those of human beings. ‘The recipe 
is as follows: Take some old shoes, put sulphur in them, then set fire to 
the whole ; this will drive away the ‘sperrits,’ mosquitoes, and everything 
else that has a nose.” 

Miss Waring mentions the superstition respecting the left hind foot of a 
graveyard rabbit, and adds from the same informant: “ Another of Ann’s 
injunctions is : ‘ My dear missus, neber leab a half o’ punkin in your kitchen, 
’cause ghost will come get in ’im sure, an’ he will stay in de kitchen, and 
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mek you have de worse luck bakin’. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


FoLtK-LorE oF CANADIAN CHILDREN. — The following notes of games 
and rhymes of Canadian children may be of interest. The following count- 
ing-out rhymes are given in the form in which the writer heard and used 
them in the town of Peterborough, Ontario, some sixteen or seventeen 
years ago: — 

I. Onery, twoery, ickery, Ann, 
Fillisy, follisy, Nicholas, John, 
Beaver, weaver, stingelum, steever, 
O-u-t spells, “ out.” 


II. Eeny, meeny, dippery, Dick, 
Deelia, dollia, Dominick, 
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Hypa potcha dominotcha, 
Tee, taw, tick. 


III. One, two, Buckle my shoe ; " 
Three, four, Knock at the door; 
Five, six, Pick up sticks; 
Seven, eight, Lay them straight; 
Nine, ten, A good fat hen; 
Eleven, twelve, Puss is in the well; 
Thirteen, fourteen, You're a-courtin’ ; 
Fifteen, sixteen, Polly ’s in the kitchen; 
Seventeen, eighteen, We ’re a-waitin’ ; 
Nineteen, twenty, My belly’s empty. 


The first two differ in the third line from those recorded by Mr. Newell 
(“Games and Songs,” pp. 197, 198), while the third is a more regular form 
of that recorded by Mr. Babcock, as current in Washington, D. C. (Amer. 
Anthrop. i. p. 272.) 

The following singing games are recorded by a reporter of the Toronto 
“Telegram,” as being in practice on Dominion Day (July 1) 1888 : — 

“Favorite among the little children’s plays seem to be the singing 
games, some of which philologists have traced back to the days of the in- 
fant-world, for your real true Conservative is a child. 

“Here is a Catherine-wheel of little girls, and this is the song they 
sing : — 


Go round and round the valley, 

Go round and round the valley, i 
Go round and round the valley, 

For we are all so gay. 


“ Another popular singing game is : — 
Here comes our king arriving 
To my Nancy Tancy Tisabyo; 
To my Nancy Tancy Tee. 


“Perhaps none of the children’s melodies is prettier than this : — 


NUTS IN MAY. 
Here we come gath’ring nuts in May, 
Nuts in May, nuts in May; 
Here we come gath’ring nuts in May 
On a cold and frosty morning.” 


The first of these “ring-songs” differs from the same as recorded by 
Mr. Babcock (p. 255) merely by having for in the third line, instead of as. 
The second appears to be a variant of Mr. Babcock’s : — 


Here comes one duke a riding, 
A riding, a riding, 
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Here comes one duke a riding, 
Sir Ransom Tansom Tiddy Bo Teek. 


The correspondences “ arriving” = “a riding,” “‘ Ransom Tansom Tiddy 
Bo Teek” = “ Nancy Tancy Tisabyo,” are worthy of note. 

The game noted by Mr. Babcock as “ Little Sally Waters,” was practised 
in Peterborough in 1880, but the more common form of the rhyme (still in 
use in Toronto) is : — 

Choose to the east, and choose to the west, 
Choose the one that you love best, 

If she’s [he’s] not here to take your part, 
Choose the next one to your heart. 


Of the “ Sally Waters ” rhyme the writer remembers but two lines :— 
Little Sally Waters sitting in the Sand or Sun} 


Rise, Sally, rise, wipe the tears from your eyes. 
The following version of “ Green Gravel” was heard in Toronto in the 
summer of 1893 : — 
Green Gravel, Green Gravel, 
The grass grows so green, 
The fairest of ladies 
Is fit to be seen, 
(Var. Is fit to be Queen.) 


Dear , dear —, 
Your true love is dead ; 
He sent you a letter 

To turn round your head. 


This rhyme exhibits quite a variation in the third and fourth lines from 
the form given by Mr. Newell (p. 71). At the same time and place a ver- 
sion of “ Highery O Valerio ” was obtained which rhymes thus : — 


Highery O Valerio! 
The farmer in his den, 
The farmer in his den, 
Highery O Valerio! 
The farmer in his den. 


The farmer takes his wife, 
The farmer takes his wife, 
Highery O Valerio! 

The farmer takes his wife. 


The wife takes the child, 
The wife takes the child, 
Highery O Valerio! 

The wife takes the child. 


The child takes the nurse, 
The child takes the nurse, 
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Highery O Valerio! 
The child takes the nurse. 


The nurse takes the dog, 
The nurse takes the dog, 
Highery O Valerio! 

The nurse takes the dog. 


\ The dog takes the cat, 
The dog takes the cat, 
Highery O Valerio! 
The dog takes the cat. | 


The cat takes the rat, 
The cat takes the rat, 
Highery O Valerio! 

The cat takes the rat. 


The rat takes the cheese, 
The rat takes the cheese, 
Highery O Valerio! 

The rat takes the cheese. 


The cheese stands still, 

The cheese stands still, 
Highery O Valerio! if 
The cheese stands still. q 


This is a curious variant of Mr. Newell’s (p. 129) “The Farmer in the { 
Dell,” of which the refrain is “ Heigh ho! for Rowley O!” 


A. F. Chamberlain. 
WORCESTER, MASs. 


VARIANTS OF COUNTING-OUT RuymEs.— The following may be worth 
printing as variations of familiar counting-out rhymes : — 


1. Hana dana tina das, 
Catta, pheela, phila, phas, 
Hant pan, mister Dan, 
Tiklum, taklum, twenty-one. 
(County Cork, Ireland.) 


2. Ena, deena, dinah, dust, 
Caule, wheeler, wiler, wust, 
Spit-spot, must be done, 
Twiddle um, twoodlum, twenty-one, 
O-U-T spells out. 


(Roxbury, Mass.) 


3. As I went under an apple-tree, 
All the apples fell on me, 
Make a pudding, make a pie, 
Just you stand by. 
(Bathurst, N. B.) 
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4. Onery, twoery, dickery, seven, 
Haclow bone, crack a bone, tenery eleven, 
Disco Mango, Merican Times, 
Humble, bumble, two, nine. 


5. Onery, twoery, ickery Ann, 
Threery, fourery, quick as you can, 
O-U-T spells out. 


(Providence, R. 1.) 


THE BALLAD OF BOLD DICKIE. 


Alice Leon. 


A 


As I walked out one morning in May, 

Just before the break of day, 

I heard two brothers making their moan, 

And I listened a while to what they did say. 
(Chorus : repeat last two lines.) 


“We have a brother in prison,” said they ; 
“Oh! in prison lieth he. 

If we had ten men just like ourselves, 

The prisoner we should soon set free.” 


“Oh, no! no!” bold Dickie said he; 
“Oh, no! no! that never could be; 
For forty men is full little enough, 
And I for to ride in their companie.” 


“Ten to hold the horses in, 

Ten to guard the city about, 

And ten for to stand at the prison door, 
And ten to fetch poor Archer out.” 


They mounted their horses, and so rode they, — 
Who but they so merrilie. 

They rode till they came to a broad river-side, 
And there they alighted so manfullie. 


They mounted their horses, and so swam they,— 
Who but they so manfullie. 

They swam till they came to the other side, 
And there they alighted so drippinglie. 


They mounted their horses, and so rode they, — 
Who but they so gallantlie. 
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They rode till they came to that prison door, 
And there they alighted so manfullie. 


“Poor Archer! poor Archer!” bold Dickie says he ; 
“Oh! look you not so mournfullie ; 

For I ’ve forty men in my companie, 

And I have come to set you free.” 


“Oh, no! no! no!” poor Archer says he ; 
“Oh, no! no! no! that never can be; 

For I have forty weight of good Spanish iron 
Betwixt my ankle and my knee.” 


Bold Dickie broke lock, bold Dickie broke key ; 
Bold Dickie broke everything he could see: 

He took poor Archer under one arm, 

And he carried him out so manfullie. 


They mounted their horses, and so rode they, — 
Who but they so merrilie. 

They rode till they came to that broad river, 
And there they alighted so manfullie. 


“Bold Dickie! bold Dickie!” poor Archer says he; 
“Take my love home to my wife and children three; 
For my horse grows lame, he cannot swim, 
And here I see that I must dee!” i 


They shifted their horses, and so swam they,— 

Who but they so daringlie. ' 
They swam till they came to the other side, 

And there they alighted so shiveringlie. 


“ Bold Dickie! bold Dickie!” poor Archer says he ; 
‘Look you yonder there and see ; 

For the High Sheriff he is a-coming, 

With an hundred men in his companie.” 


“Bold Dickie! bold Dickie!” High Sheriff says he,— 
“ You are the worst rascal that ever I see; 

Go bring me back the iron you stole, 

And I will set the prisoner free!” 


“Oh, no! no! no!” bold Dickie says he; 
“Oh, no! no! no! that never can be; 
For the iron will do to shoe the horses, — 
The blacksmith rides in our companie.” 


“ Bold Dickie! bold Dickie !”” High Sheriff says he, — 
“ You are the worst scoundrel that I ever see.” 

“I thank you for nothing,” bold Dickie says he, — 

‘“‘ And you are a big fool for following me!” 


Written from memory by ¥. AZ. Watson of Clark’s Island, Mass. Com- 
municated by Miss Mary P. Frye. 
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To the Editor of the Fournal of American Folk-Lore : — 

I inclose a quotation pertaining to the wide-spread belief (since and 
before the days of Romulus) in the occasional rearing of infants by wild 
beasts. I give in full the title of the curious book. 

I will add that I have lately met a lady who has lived in India, where she 
met the prototype of the wolf-nursling mentioned by Rudyard Kipling. 


She believed in the truth of the incident. 
G. P. BRADLEY. 
ISLAND, CAL. 


“ Evangelium Medici: seu Medicina Mystica; De Suspensis Nature 
Legibus, sive de Miraculis; Reliquisque év Memoratis, que 
Medicz indagini subjici possunt. Ubi perpendis prius Corporis Natura, 
sano et morboso Corporis Humani Statu, nec non Motis Legibus, Rerum 
Status super Naturam, pracipué qui Corpus Humanum et Animam spec- 
tant, juxta Medicine Principia explicantur. A Bernardo Connor, M. D. 
é Regia Societate Londinensi, nec non  Regali Medicorum Londinensium 
Collegio. Amstelardami, Apud Joannem Wolters, 1699.” 


Page 133: “Cum nuper Anno 1694, Varsavie in aula Johannis Sobi- 
esci defuncti jam Regis Poloniz aliquandiu versatus fuerim, in nemoribus 
ad Lithuanie et Russiew confinia sitis 4 venantibus Sylvicolis captus fuit 
inter gregem ursorum juvenis Sylvaticus, decem circiter annos_natus, 
aspectu horridus, et pilis hirsutus ; qui neque rationis, neque loquela, imo 
neque vocis humanz usu gaudebat; pedibus et manibus instar quadrupedis 
incedebat : nihil cum homine commune habebat preter externam nudi cor- 
poris figuram. Cum autem vultu saltem hominem imitaretur, lavacri 
fonte fuit initiatus ; et & fratorum grege semotus, humane societatis ipsum 
primd tedere videbatur ; inquietus enim, anxius, et ad fugam propensus 
erat, quasi in carcere se ipsum detineri crediderit ; donec, levatis contra 
murum manibus, pedibus tandem stare, uti infantes vel catuli solent, edoc- 
tus, et dapibus humanis paulatim assuefactus, post longum tempus cicu- 
ratur ; et verba quedam rauca et inhumana voce proferre incepit. Inter- 
rogatus autem de Sylvestris vita cursu non magis recordatus erat, quam 
nos meminimus eorum, quz acta sunt, quando in incunabulis vagiorimus. 
Rex ipse, Plurimi Senatores, et multi horum locorum fide digni indigene, 
mihi certo asseruerunt, et publica est et indubitata fama in tota Polonia 
quod nonnunquam infantes ab ursis aluntur. Dicunt enim quod si infans 
ante fores, vel prope sepem, vel in agro ab incautis parentibus relictus 4 
famelico urso in vicinia pascua sumente corriperetur, in frustula statim 
discerptus devoratur ; si verd 4 lactante ursa captatus fuerit, ad ursile vehi- 
tur, et inter ursulos, tanquam inter, germanos fraterculos, materno quodam 
amore porrectis uberibus nutritur; et post aliquot annos & venantibus rus- 
ticis aliquando capitur ; uti anno 1669, casus alter huic nostro similis con- 
tigit, quem tunc temporis Varsavie se vidisse mihi hic Londini jam asserit 
Excellentissimus Vir Joannes Petrus van den Brande, Dominus de Clevers- 
kerk ad Aulam nostram nunc Legatus Batavus. Quem casum fusius 
describam in tractatu de Regimine Regni Poloniz quem brevi in lucem sum 
in vernaculo nostro sermone editurus.” 
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Tue Brack Strinc. — Mr. Edward W. Gilbert of New York city has 
prepared at my request the following notes on the love-charm known as 
the “ Black String,” and the extraordinary superstitions associated with it. 
He obtained the information partly from the owner, “ Andy M.,” and 
partly from conversations with the patriarchs of the now extinct “ Cork 
Row,” on Cherry Street, New York, a neighborhood where Gzlic was 
spoken in every-day life. 

“The Black String is a most powerful love-charm. It is composed of a 
strip of the skin from the body of a man who has committed suicide for 
love ; it must be ‘ peeled from the head tothe heel and back without crack 
or split,’ and prepared for use by peculiar ceremonies which my inform- 
ants steadfastly refused to disclose. 

“Persons owning the Black String have the power of securing the love 
of any one so long as they have the string in their possession. In order to 
have the charm work, it must be obtained by theft: if it is given to you, 
bought, or found, it wills till act as a charm, but will bring the owner all 
kinds of ill luck. If the owner loses it he forfeits at the same moment the 
power of compelling love from others. Any one who dies with the string 
in his possession goes direct to perdition, and no power on earth or in 
heaven can save him. ‘The only way to escape this fate is to have the 
thing stolen from you; if it is bought, given, or lost, while the owner 
loses the privileges conferred by the charm, he does not escape the pen- 
alty conditional on ownership. As far as I understand it, unless the 
charm is stolen, the property remains with the right owner, and the ill 
luck pursuing the man who gets it by purchase, gift, or otherwise is due 
to the fact that ‘it wants to get back to its master.’ It cannot be de- 
stroyed, for it is believed that if any one owning was to destroy it, he 
would die at the same time. 

“The charm which I saw and handled,” says Mr. Gilbert, “ was covered 
with red silk, much worn and stained ; it was in the form of a necklace, 
that is, the ends joined, and was large enough to pass over a man’s head, 
when doubled. It was owned by a young man of Irish-American descent ; 
his family were well-to-do, middle-class people, and he had received a pub- 
lic school education, and, I think, had attended some college. He was 
well read, and above the average intelligence. His faith in this thing was 
strong, and seemed to be borne out by facts. Whether through the 
charm or not, he certainly had an extraordinary and dangerous power of 
fascination for most women. He told me that he got it from a woman 
whom he met at Saratoga in 1879, who showed it to him and told him of 
its properties, and from whom he stole it. She had got it from a racing 
man. Before the death of Andy M. he was greatly troubled by his posses- 
sion of the thing, believing as he did that he was lost forever if he died 
owning it, and would have been glad if any of his friends would have se- 
cured it; but owing to the unpleasant penalty attached to it none of the 
men he knew would make any effort to get it. One of his friends told a 
woman of his acquaintance about it, and she got him to take her to see 
the owner, and stole it from him; I am told that it was stolen from her by 
a well-known actress who had heard of it, and who has it now. 
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“ The owner of this love-charm believed in it implicitly ; at the same time 
he wore also a scapular, an emblem of Christian faith. He kept the latter 
on his person continually, and only removed it in his last illness, which 
occurred in 1884.” 

Carrington Bolton. 


LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


ANNUAL MEETING. — Members of the American Folk-Lore Society are 
reminded that the Annual Meeting for 1895 will be held at Philadelphia, 
at the end of December. Particulars of the intended meeting, together 
with a programme, will hereafter be furnished. 


BALTIMORE. — Since the birth of the Baltimore Folk-Lore Society on 
February 23, 1895, there have been seven meetings, at all of which great 
interest has been manifested in the subject of folk-lore, its study and pres- 
ervation. A president, vice-president, secretary, and a council of eight 
have been elected. 

Though still in its infancy, moving slowly but carefully and surely, that 
the most satisfactory work may in the end be accomplished, the Society 
has already been fortunate in securing valuable and interesting papers. 
Twice have both Dr. Washington Matthews and Dr. J. H. McCormick, of 
Washington, read papers; the one on Navajo myths, the other on negro 
tales and superstitions. Among other papers read at the different meet- 
ings were the following: One by Miss Mary W. Minor, giving the origin 
of Jack O’ My Lantern, as told by the negroes in her father’s kitchen ; 
one by Mrs. Albert Soussa, giving a negro sermon on the text, “ Hist de 
window, Noah, an’ let de dove come in,” in the course of which Eve was 
described as having “a good black skin.” A conjure bag and its contents 
were described by Miss Smith. Mr. John McLaren McBryde read a paper, 
in which he gave, having taken it down phonetically, a negro debate on 
“ De Pen an’ de Swode ;” also, in the same way, a play he had witnessed 
in eastern Virginia among the negroes, representing the visit of the Queen 
of Sheba to King Solomon. This showed a strong resemblance to the old 
miracle-plays. 

Another paper of interest was read by Dr. Milton S. Vail, of Tokyo, and 
dealt with those Japanese superstitions particularly connected with the fox. 
In connection with it, a folk-tale of the fox was given. Mrs. Thomas Hill 
read a paper, giving an account of some religious rites practiced by the 
Iroquois Indians at Rochester in 1813, as described by an eye-witness. 

The Society is indebted to Mrs. John D. Early, 711 Park Avenue, and 
to Miss Etta Leigh, 18 East Franklin Street, for their courtesy in tendering 
the use of their parlors for its meetings. 

Annie Weston Whitney, Secretary. 
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Wasuincton. — The notice of the three meetings jointly conducted 
by members of the Anthropological Society of Washington and of the 
Woman’s Anthropological Society, contained in the last number of this 
Journal (p. 165), was unhappily erroneous in several particulars. The fol- 
lowing corrections are to be made in regard to papers offered, and names 
of authors : — 

First Meeting, Aprilg. ‘“ Reminiscences of the Plantation,” by Miss 
Elizabeth Bryant Johnston. 

Second Meeting, April 23. “ Plant-Lore,” by Mrs. Marianna P. Seaman. 

Third Meeting, May 7. “ Legends of the Dragon (Chinese),” by Miss 
Mercy S. Sinsabaugh ; “ Bells and their Legends,” by Mrs. Ellen Cunning- 
ham. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. — The 
Forty-fourth Annual Meeting was held in Springfield, Mass., August 28- 
September 4. Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, the retiring president, being per- 
sonally unable to attend, communicated an address on “ The Aims of the 
Science of Anthropology.” From this address extracts have been printed 
on preceding pages. 

Some account may kb» given of papers offered in Section H (the section 
of Anthropology), which were concerned with folk-lore. The address of 
Frank H. Cushing, vir resident of the section, was entitled “The 
Dynasty of the Arrow.” Ir. Cushing described the manner in which, by 
means of experiments begi ining with boyhood, he had been able to demon- 
strate the ease with which flint arrow-heads could be produced by a process 
of flaking through edgewise strokes, the flint being trimmed with an imple- 
ment of bone or horn. In this manner an obsidian arrow-point had been 
made by him in less than two minutes. A corollary, to his mind, was that 
palzolithic man could not long have existed in that primary status of art, 
supposed to consist in rudely breaking stones by direct blows of other 
stones. On the contrary, he must have speedily learned to do all sorts 
of cutting, scraping, and scratching with the hard fragments, shells, and 
bones. He must also have learned the advantage of arming a digging 
stick with the stone blade thus obtained, and so developed the fore-shafted 
spear ; afterwards, by adding a string to tie the knife, was developed a har- 
poon. For convenience, a dart-flinger might be used; hence he derived 
the throwing-slat, which he had studied experimentally. From the spear- 
flinger, again, was finally obtained the bow, the Zufi name of which means 
a stringed slat. The bow and arrow being thus devised, took an impor- 
tant part in culture, and hence in symbolism and rite. If a member of 
the clan cast a ballot, this would be represented by an arrow; and in 
prayer the staff or arrow stands for the man. Plumed prayer-sticks he 
thought essentially arrows. In divination, questions were decided and 
auguries obtained by the hitting or missing of an arrow. In preparing for 
a battle, the issue would be predicted by a mimic contest, in which the 
contestants were divided into parties according to the cardinal directions. 
He particularly described a Zui amusement, in which, out of the shaft 
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of an arrow which had been used in battle, was made a set of staves, 
employed in a divination game. From the basis of the arrow he would 
explain chess, dice, and cards, and suggested that cuneiform writing also 
might have the same foundation. He concluded: “ Thus in this study of 
the arrow I hope I have vindicated the claim of my opening paragraphs 
on its antiquity, on its unequalled influence in the affairs of men ; an influ- 
ence so great, that a less hasty story of its development from a mere 
sharpened stick for digging the coarse substance of life from the ground, 
to a message staff, setting forth its own record, and a plumed stylus for 
revealing the secret thoughts of the human soul, would furnish an epitome 
and analysis of the whole history of mankind.” 

Mr. Stewart Culin read a paper on “The Origin of Playing-Cards,” of 
which an account has been printed on another page. This paper gave part 
of the results obtained by Mr. Culin in studies in which he has been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Cushing, and which are to be included in his forthcoming 
work on Corean games. He also gave a paper on “ The Origin of Money 
in China,” finding a resemblance between the coin and the pierced disk of 
jade which was the badge of the fifth rank of nobles. 

Capt. John G. Bourke read a paper on “Some Arabic Survivals in the 
Language and Folk Usages of the Rio Grande.” This paper will appear 
in the Journal of American Folk-Lore. 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher described “The Sacred Pole of the Omaha 
Tribe.” This pole and the pack belonging to it were deposited, in 1888, 
in the Peabody Museum of Harvard University, where articles belonging 
to the sacred tent of war had already been placed; an account of the 
legend and ritual was obtained from the chief of the tribe, Joseph La 
Flesche. Extracts from this paper have been printed above. 

Mr. W. W. Tooker read a paper on “ The Mystery of the Name Pamun- 
key,” making it appear that in the name, originally an Indian phrase mis- 
understood by white ears, is contained a reference to the mysteries of the 
tribe, as denoting a place where priestly ceremonies were performed. 

Mr. R. G. Haliburton read a paper on “ The Year of the Pleiades of 
Prehistoric Star-Lore.” In this article he set forth the claims of this con- 
stellation to determining the year and the time of ancient festivals. [See 
No. xxix. p. 162.] 

Rev. W. M. Beauchamp described “ An Iroquois Condolence” as con- 
ducted at the present day. This paper will appear in a future number of 
this Journal. 

Professor Putnam read a letter from Mr. George Leith, setting forth the 
existence of true Bushmen in the Transvaal, from whom it may still be 
possible to obtain information as to language and customs. 

Rev. S. D. Peet read abstracts of papers on “Village Life among the 
Cliff-Dwellers,” and on “ The Different Races described by Early Discov- 
erers and Explorers.” These papers will appear in fuil in the “ American 
Antiquarian.” 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher, in a paper on “ Indian Songs and Music,” pointed 
out that every important act and every ceremony have their characteristic 
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music, and that a collection of the songs would exemplify the emotional 
life of the people. It is a mistake to suppose that songs are improvised ; 
on the contrary, they are guarded with care, and sacred songs never heard 
in public. New songs, however, arise from time to time. It has been 
asserted that there exist no Indian love-songs; this is an error. Songs 
are sung in unison. Miss Fletcher described the result of her studies, pur- 
sued in concert with Professor Fillmore, whose view of Indian music and 
its relation to the usual scale has been explained by himself in articles 
printed in this Journal. 

Of certain other papers on the programme the titles are as follows : — 

“ A Vigil of the Gods,” Washington Matthews. 

“ The Spider Goddess and the Demon Snare,” F. H. Cushing. 

“The Influence of Prehistoric Races on Early Calendars and Cults, 
with Notes on Dwarf Survivals,’’ R. G. Haliburton. 

“The Palzolithic Cult, its Characteristic Variations and Tokens,” S. D. 
Peet. 

“A Mélange of Micmac Notes,” S. Hager. 

“ The Cosmogonic Gods of the Iroquois,” J. N. B. Hewitt. 

“ Kootenay Indian Personal Names,” A. F. Chamberlain. 

A paper which must not be passed over, although more immediately 
connected with archeology than with folk-lore, was that of Prof. F. W. 
Putnam and C. C. Willoughby, entitled “Some Symbolic Carvings from 
the Mounds of Ohio.” This paper, as containing the results of the 
study of years, and presenting conclusions of importance to students of 
American aboriginal life, will attract general attention. Professor Putnam 
controverted the familiar contention that the ancient earthworks of the 
Ohio valley and southward are of comparatively recent origin, and assign- 
able to immediate ancestors of the Indian race living in that region three 
centuries ago. The incised art and symbolism of the older people of 
the Ohio valley he presented in a series of drawings, and pointed out its 
close resemblance to that of the carvings obtained in the southwest, and 
even in Central America, while attention was called to remarkable corre- 
spondences with the similar work of the Haidahs of the northwest coast. 

The objects were arranged in three groups; namely, the famous Cincin- 
nati tablet found in 1841, the specimens from the Turner group explored 
by Professor Putnam, and those from the Hopewell group, or, as named by 
Squier and Davis, the Clark works. The incised figures at first failed to 
exhibit any intelligible pattern, but on examination resolved themselves into 
human and animal faces, curiously interwoven and combined with symbolic 
designs. Thus, on a portion of a human female femur had been incised 
intricate figures, made up of elaborate masks and combined headdresses, 
among them the serpent and sun symbols, which appear also in copper 
carvings from the same mound. A similar carving, with different designs, 
on the arm-bone of a man, had been obtained from the Turner group: on 
this are several conventionalized animal heads, interwoven and combined 
in a curious manner; and over each head are represented the symbolic 
designs, circles, and ovals common to all the carvings. Here the lines are 
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cut with extraordinary skill and ingenuity, in such manner that parts of 
one head form portions of another above and below, and on reversing the 
figure still other heads are discernible. In a carving from the Hopewell 
group, the principal designs are the conventionalized serpent and bear 
totem represented by the five claws. Professor Putnam, in delivering the 
paper, dwelt on the Cincinnati tablet, which he showed to be unquestion- 
ably genuine, as the figures, in the light of the comparison now possible, 
are partially intelligible, several being of the conventionalized serpent 
form, identica! with that found in other mounds of Ohio, and essentially 
agreeing with the representation of the serpent head in the sculptures of 
Central America. The modification of the plumed serpent in ancient art 
was shown, from Ohio through the pueblo regions to Mexico and Central 
America ; the peculiar representation of the eye was exhibited, this being 
symbolic of the serpent itself. Several objects from the mounds are simply 
these symbolic serpent eyes, and attention was called to the persistence of 
this symbol from Ohio to Central America. While the art thus exhibited 
corresponds to that of the short-headed peoples of the southwest, it is 
totally distinct from anything existing among the long-headed tribes of the 
north, and belongs to an essentially separate culture. 

The paper could be rendered fully comprehensible only by means of 
illustrations. The ethnologic conclusion drawn by Professor Putnam is, 
that the race and culture of the southwest extended to the Ohio valley, but 
was subsequently overwhelmed by the invasion of distinct race proceeding 
eastward. 

In discussion, Mr. F. G. Cushing identified an element of the carvings, 
representing the five claws of the bear, with the bear symbol still in use in 
Zuni. 


Joun O’NerLtt.—In a previous number of this Journal mention has 
been made of the death of this worthy student of folk-lore, by which a 
devoted literary career has been suddenly broken off. Of Mr. O’Neill’s 
interesting work, “ The Night of the Gods,” only the first volume had been 
printed ; but the author, a few days before his death, had completed the 
second volume and the index. His widow being left without means for 
publishing this additional part, a committee has been formed in England 
for the purpose of such publication, the intention being to issue the two 
volumes by private subscription. The committee appeal for assistance 
to all persons interested in researches of this sort. It is the intention 
to issue the two volumes to subscribers at £1 16s. cash, with order, or 
£2 12s. payable on publication, and to offer tne second volume separately 
to subscribers at £1 1s. cash, with order. The Hon. Secretary of the Com- 
mittee is Edward Rowe, 241 Barry Road, Lordship Lane, Dulwich, S. E., 
London, England. It is to be hoped that the endeavor of the committee 
will render possible the publication of an interesting work, of which the 
first volume has been reviewed in this Journal. American subscribers may 
forward their names through W. W. Newell, Cambridge, Mass. 


